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ESCAPE OF KARNES AND TEAL FROM MATAMOROS.! 


Brook yN, N. Y., March 2, 1881. 
To H. A. McArdle, Esq., Independence, Texas. 

My Dear Sir: In compliance with your request, I herein give 
you some of my reminiscences of Matamoros, connected with the 
revolutionary struggle of Texas, and not included in what I have 
heretofore published on the subject ; and since commencing the letter 
I find I have accidently, but quite appropriately dated it on an anni- 
versary half-forgotten where it ought most to be remembered. In 
the May number of the Magazine of American History for 1879, 
I narrated the case of the Texan prisoners captured by Urrea at San 
Patricio and thereabout, and alluded to the detention and escape of 
the Texan commissioners, Karnes and Teal, whose adventures, I 
observed, would form an interesting romance, but would be too long 
to be included in that article. I now propose to relate what was 
then omitted. 

The duty on which those commissioners were sent by the Texan 
commander, with the sanction of the Mexican general, Filisola, was 
that of carrying into effect certain forms of a truce entered into 


*The original of this letter has been presented to the Association by Mr. 
MedArdle.—EpITorR QUARTERLY. 
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between Houston and Santa Anna (the latter a captive), and 
assented to by Filisola, who was still in the field. Under that agree- 
ment Filisola was permitted to retreat unmolested from Texas, with 
the remains of Santa Anna’s forces, and, by the same terms, the 
commissioners were to receive and conduct back to Texas all pris- 
oners of war then in Matamoros, as well as all escaped slaves who 
could be found there. The readiness of both sides after the battle 
of San Jacinto to hold hands off was more excusable on the part of 
Mexico than of Texas. The latter got lazily rid of an enemy she 
might have destroyed, while the former profited by the immunity, 
and dodged the terms left for later fulfillment. It was a new 
instance of the man who was left to hold the bag. 

Filisola was relieved of his command and ordered to the City of 
Mexico so soon as he had got through the most arduous portion of 
his retreat, and went to the metropolis without passing through 
Matamoros, while Urrea, already there, succeeded to the command 
of the defeated forces. It was not yet officially known what recep- 
tion the Mexican government had given to Filisola’s report of the 
truce; but no one living in Mexico had any doubt as to what it 
would prove to be. That government did not openly repudiate the 
armistice till the benefit to their side was accomplished, and the rest 
was not. 

Karnes and Teal were officers in the service of Texas, who had 
figured in the late campaign, the former as a captain of volunteer 
cavalry and a most efficient scout, and the latter as a captain of 
regular infantry. They were accompanied by their orderlies, two 
soldiers of Teal’s company, and an interpreter, a French resident 
of Texas, named Victor Loupé. Their flag of truce and passport 
from General Filisola brought them safe into Matamoros, and they 
repaired to Proctor’s Hotel, where many of the American residents, 
as well as a number of Mexican officers boarded. 

To see for the first time in Matamoros, in the midst of those they 
had fought against, two San Jacinto officers with shoulder straps of 
rebel rank, and two soldiers from the same field in rather ungainly 
uniforms, was a cause of no little sensation. The foreign residents 
greeted the phenomena with great cordiality. I was at the hotel 
when they arrived, and happened to be one of the first to salute 


them; but I threw no immediate damper on the hopes of what I 
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knew to be a fool’s errand. I was struck by the appearance of 
Karnes, whose robust frame, red hair, and bold Scottish cast of 
features offered, I thought, a good personation of Rob Roy in his 
youth. ‘Teal, though of less notable individuality, was as wiry, and 
more handsome, and of genteel bearing for a lad of frontier breed- 
ing. ‘They were soon greeted by a brother officer, then a prisoner 
at large in Matamoros, Major Miller, who had been captured with 
his men at Copano, and had narrowly escaped the fate of Fannin. 
He had been brought thither with the retreating army, and was 
allowed the freedom of the city bounds. From him and other 
friends who called the commissioners soon learned that Filisola’s 
pledges were certain to meet with no recognition; and they expressed 
their readiness to accept whatever ill luck duty had brought upon 
them. 

To the Mexican officers, smarting under recent disaster, the sight 
of Texan officers and soldiers wearing outward and visible signs of 
their class and quality was a galling sight, and roused antipathy 
which the diplomatic position of the commissioners could hardly 
restrain; but its manifestation did not go beyond muttered threats 
and hostile but half covert gestures. There was, however, one class 
of persons to whom the new comers were apparitions of terrible 
import. The fugitive slaves, of whom there were between fifty and 
a hundred in the city, soon learned on what errand these Texans had 
come; and, as they had no longing for the hearth and home of 
Uncle Tom’s cabin, they quaked with fear. Some skulked out of 
sight; others, I think, bolted to the bush; and one, at least, ran to 
the nearest barrack and decorated his ragged felt with a borrowed 
military hat-band. Under the protection of this talisman, which 
represented the sovereignty of his adopted land, he ventured to walk 
the streets. 

The Mexican officers lost no time in protesting at headquarters 
against the toleration of any tokens of rank or soldiership in rebels, 
and advised the prompt suppression of such displays, though it 
should be only for the safety of the wearers. General Urrea acted 
on the suggestion. The commissioners had notified him of their 
arrival; and his first recognition of their presence was an order 
to doff all military insignia from the persons of themselves and 
their attendants. It was done; and the Mexican bull became less 
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irritable when the red flag of the matador was put out of sight. 
This was the first official affront they received, and it occurred, I 
think, before the first day ended. It is worthy of recollection, how- 
ever, that one man from the ranks showed a more manly sign of the 
freemasonry of the sword. Soon after the new group arrived, the 
two orderlies met on the street a battered looking Mexican soldier, 
who, after scanning their baggy uniforms for a moment, accosted 
them with a sufficiency of pigeon English in his speech to make 
himself understood. “Soldados Goddammes,” he said, “tomorrow 
we may have to fire bullets at each other; now, while we can, vamos 
a drinky whiskly.” The invitation was frankly accepted; but like 
Santa Anna’s truce, it left the advantage on the Mexican side. 
There was then a general vacuum in the military pockets at Mata- 
moros; and the Texans had to pay for the “whiskly.” The mag- 
nanimity of the veteran may have been merely an old soldier trick. 

I have no precise recollection of dates. The commissioners, 1 
think, came in May, and it was just after the defeated army had 
arrived—probably about the time Urrea relieved Filisola. The com- 
missioners, after a day or two, finding themselves unable to obtain 
an interview with General Urrea, concluded to address him a note 
referring to the object of their mission, and requesting that he 
would enable them to carry it into effect, or give them a definite 
answer of some kind on the subject. Though they intended to 
address him in English, they requested me to put their letter into 
proper shape. I did so, to the best of my ability, and then requested 
that one of them would copy for their signatures what I had written, 
as I did not wish it to appear in my handwriting. ‘Karnes made 
the copy I suggested, but both of the young men had been reared 
where the schoolmaster was but little abroad; and the letter was so 
badly penned that, for the credit of Texas, I felt unwilling to let it 
go in a plight so illegible; so I wrote out the body of the document 
myself, though in a hand which I attempted to disguise. This was 
a thing in which I was never very skillful. An Irish spy and 
striker whom Urrea had picked up recognized my distorted penman- 
ship, and soon after took occasion to inform me of his own smart- 
ness and the general’s displeasure at the discovery. This incident, 
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I think, added considerably to the suspicion with which I had begun 
to be regarded.! 

The letter was answered, but in evasive terms which amounted to 
nothing; and when the commissioners requested passports to 
return With they were refused, and were forbidden to leave the place. 
What Urrea’s intentions then were towards them, if he had any, 
is uncertain. As they had come under a flag of truce, he probabty 
could not bring himself to make prisoners of them at once, and he 
was afraid to let them go; so he knew not what to do with them. 
They continued thus as prisoners at large, under surveillance, some 
weeks. In the meantime the repudiation of Santa Anna’s truce was 
proclaimed, and with it threats of a fresh and speedy invasion of 
Texas in overwhelming force. This bluster of rumor seemed like 
the din of a general uprising. The church was to pour out its 
treasures, and the population to contribute the best of its bone and 
sinew, brain and blood, for the vindication of national honor. As 
this game of brag imposed on most of the foreign residents, if not 
on most of the Mexicans themselves, it is not surprising that it com- 
pletely deceived the commissioners, and that they were anxious to 
send promptly to Texas news of the imagined danger. This brought 
about what you have heard of as the sending of the whip-handle 
dispatch. I had, as you suppose, some connection with that affair, 
but was not the principal agent in it. I engaged the courier and 
suggested the hollow handle of a whip as a place of concealment for 
papers not likely to be suspected; but I wrote nothing that was sent 
in the casket I contrived, for I did not approve the kind of news 
which all the rest concerned insisted on sending. Mr. William 
Howell, a Philadelphian, and then an extensive wool buyer at Mata- 
moros, took the lead in the undertaking, and bore the expense of it. 
He was one of the most zealous friends of the cause of Texas in the 


*Since writing this paragraph I have called to mind more vaguely having 
a few days later written for the signature of the commissioners a letter to 
General Rusk, which General Urrea permitted them to send by some con- 
veyance which the latter commanded, provided it were sent through him. 
It was accordingly submitted to him, being in the same disguised hand 
which had been recognized as mine. Though I do not remember the con- 
tents of this letter, it is now my impression that it was this more than the 
other which caused Urrea’s displeasure towards the amanuensis. Memory 
often comes back to us in driblets. 
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place, and the most lavish of his means for its advancement. He 
was also an intimate friend of mine; but, except in the sympathy 
referred to, our ideas seldom harmonized. The papers sent in the 
whip handle were a letter from Captain Teal to General Rusk, and 
another from Howell not signed, and they were worded more like 
military orders than suggestions of a subordinate and advice from 
an unknown friend. “I am not discouraged atoll,” said Teal. 
“You must work headwork as well as fight. You must blow up San 
Antonio and Goliad”; while Howell wrote, among other sage advice, 
“Shoot Santa Anna and his officers.” I listened to both communi- 
cations with disgust; for they were shrieks of the same kind of 
unreasoning panie which had set fire to Gonzales and San Felipe. 
I had been less imposed on than many of my friends by the Mexi- 
can bluster of the season, which I was even then inclined io put into 
the same category with Henry Smith’s threat to carry his conquests 
to the walls of Mexico, and, though I believed in the possibility of 
near danger to Texas, and thought she ought to be warned, I had 
no wish to aid in raising the shepherd boy’s sham cry of wolf. But 
my advice was overruled. 

Howell put Teal’s letter, with corrected orthography, as well as 
his own, into a very minute and well-disguised back hand. The 
whip handle was stuffed, and the courier was started. He was a 
young Mexican, who had already been employed in similar trips, 
and was considered perfectly trustworthy. He went with speed, and 
without interruption, till he arrived near the Nueces, where he fell 
into the hands of Texan scouts, who charged him with being a spy 
or an enemy’s courier, and searched his equipments in every place 
except the right one for papers. Not finding them, they threatened 
to hang him up unless he produced dispatches, whether he had any 
or not; and he plead in vain *o be taken to their general. At 
length, to save his neck, he betrayed the whip handle. Thus the 
letters intended for General Rusk went into the hands of the rough- 
est and most ignorant scouts, and copies must have been taken by 
the first readers, for one letter went speedily to the press, which it 
would never have done through the hands of General Rusk. There 
was certainly one among the scouts who was sufficiently clerical for 
such mischief, for he gave the courier an acquittance of his charge 
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by receipting to him for “one whip.” I saw the receipt when it 
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‘ame back, and would have been glad if the signer of it and his 
companions had truthfully receipted for “one whipping.” The 
receipt was not the only voucher which returned; for in a short 
time, I think little more than two weeks, Teal’s letter came to us 
in the columns of a New Orleans newspaper. I know not by what 
exceptional forbearance it was that Howell’s communication was not 
published also. Teal said in his, “We have met with many friends 
he re,” but luckily he did not name them; still the incident was a 
terrible damper to all who had expected ordinary discretion in the 
people they were endeavoring, at no little risk, to serve. 

The whip handle news had the ill effect I had apprehend 
Texas for a time was pervaded by panic, and many of the frontier 
settlers were frightened from their homes, which they had to leave 
at great sacrifice. 

About the time above referred to, a friend who had called on 
business at headquarters informed me that he had seen lying on 
General Urrea’s office table the number of the Picayune which con- 
tained Teal’s letier, and lying beside it a manuscript translation of 
the letter into Spanish. It was about this time that Karnes and 
Teal were suddenly arrested and put into close confinement in one 
of the regimental barracks. As well as I recollect, pe occurred 
just after Teal’s letter came to light through the press, which, if I 
am right as to time, gave Urrea, to say the least, a scot justi- 
fication of his step. In a few days, however, the commissioners were 
permitted to rent their own prison; that is, they were allowed to 
hire private quarters, such as could be easily guarded, where they 
could be confined under the charge of a special detail. Such a 
squad, under a commissioned officer, was sent each morning to the 
private quariers to relieve its predecessor,—the two prisoners being 
permitted to go thrice a day in charge of a file of soldiers to take 
their meals at the hotel where they had before boarded. Their 
friends were also allowed to visit and converse with them at any hour 
of the day. Thus their imprisonment, however irksome, was not 
very rigid; and I think they were generally treated with courtesy 
and consideration by the officer of their guard. Their two order- 
lies, who had been arrested at the same time with themselves, were 
confined with the San Patricio prisoners in the principal barrack, 
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and remained there till the whole body was released by General 
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Bravo. In the meantime, apprehensions of the immediate invasion 
of Texas had died away; and, as a considerable force was kept on 
foot there, the commissioners no longer felt anv dread concerning 
the safety of their country. Still the thought of escape continually 
occupied their minds. Major Miller had effected his, and had 
arrived safe at General Rusk’s camp before Karnes and Teal were 
confined ; and they, some time after their transfer to private quar- 
ters, were very near making a desperate flitting before any feasible 
plan could be formed for doing it with a fair prospect of success. 
They had acquired some knowledge of Spanish; and one evening on 
their way to supper they ventured to sound the two soldiers who had 
charge of them, and found them willing to desert, and, for a small 
consideration, to escort their prisoners out of town before taking 
their own course of flight. This need not seem strange, for it was 
at a time when desertion was rife among the half-paid soldiery. 
The captives could have had no other plan than ‘to cross the river in 
any manner they could, and make their way on foot as best they 
might through the arid waste between the Rio Grande and the 
Nueces. The supper was eaten, and an extra ration from the table 
put into each pocket; and the prisoners and gu«rds commenced a 
brisk march towards the country. They had nearly reached the 
edge of the city when a military patrol, crossing their course, 
frightened the soldiers, who peremptorily demanded a return to 
quarters. Thus the attempt failed; but one minor inaident con- 
nected with it is worthy of mention. On the outward march, whe 
not far from the outskirts, they passed two of the black fugitives 
from Texas who had been so alarmed by the arrival of the commis- 
sioners. “My God, Ben,” said one to the other, “the sojers is a 
takin’ *em out to the bush to shoot ’em.” This was the only way 
in which the negro could account for the direction which guard and 
prisoners were jointly taking. He spoke with evident horror, and 
it was very pleasing to the two Texams to meet with such a token 
of sympathy where it was hardly to be expected, considering the 
relation in which the commissioners stood towards the runaways. 
It was one instance of the many which oceur of the kindly feeling 
which the escaped slave can entertain towards the house of bondage 
and its flesh-pots. 

Karnes and Teal continued in this loose kind of custody, I think, 
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over three months. Among the acquaintances they had made before 
their imprisonment was Mr. Robert Love, an American, who had 
a hat manufaciory in Matamoros. He took charge of their baggage 
when they were arrested, and had occasional conferences with them, 
and often sent messages through me. They were indebted mainly 
to him for their escape, in arranging for which he was willing to 
take any risk, and could do it more boldly, as he had fallen Jess under 
suspicion than the rest of their friends. He secured a guide, a 
ranchero, older than the whip-handle courier, who for the present 
wished to avoid dangerous enterprises. When other needful dispo- 
sitions were made, the program for the first step, or rather the 
first rush, was fixed on. The quarters occupied by the Texans were 
a house of one large room opening on the street and having no back 
yard or rear entrance. It was about midway between the plaza and 
the nearest edge of the town towards the river, where an old receding 
of the stream had left a small jagoon. This was beyond the dwel!- 
ings, but not very far from the quarters. To this place the prison- 
ers were wont to repair under a guard whenever the calls of nature 
had to be obeyed. It was resolved ihat on the evening fixed for the 
escape the guide should repair to this spot early in the evening, 
ready mounted and leading another saddled horse, and should there 
await the appearance of the prisoners. They, on their arrival, were 
to break from the guard and mount, one behind the guide, and the 
other in the empty saddle, when the horses were to be put to full 
speed in the safest direction. At Mr. Love’s request, I gave infor- 
mation of the plan to the prisoners early in the day by calling at 
their quarters, when I delivered the message in the fewest words 
possible, and then without taking a seat took my leave; for a long 
conversation at this juncture might afterwards seem suspicious. 
The plan succeeded. 

In the evening my ear was on the alert for the beating of a gen- 
eral alarm or some such token that the escape was effected; but I 
heard none, and began to apprehend failure. If pursuit was made, 
as it doubtless was, it was done without demonstrations. I remained 
on the plaza and its vicinity till a late hour. My way thence to my 
lodging room was past ‘the prisoners’ quarters, and in going, after 
10 o’clock, I took my usual course past them. The officer of the 
guard stood at the door, but I saw nothing of the prisoners. I was 
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passing him with a salutation, when he called to me, and I halted. 
“Have you seen Don Henrique and his companion this evening?” 
said he, meaning the two Texans. “No, Sefior,” I replied, “have 
they not returned from supper?” “They went to supper,” he 
“at the usual hour, and then, as usual, to the comun; and the cor- 
poral and soldier who escorted them report that, while they were 
lying down to drink at the water’s edge, the two prisoners disap- 
peared. It could not have been a mere trick of the laiter, for if so 
you would probably have met them; it must be an escape.” “Yes,” 
said I, “they have doubtless bolted for the bush.” ““Seqguramente,” 
he replied, and bidding him good night, I passed on. I had expected 
closer questioning; and it struck me that the officer took the matter 
very coolly, when it was certain to involve an arrest and a court- 
martial for him. I went to my room and to bed; but before falling 
asleep I heard the foot-steps of a passing guard, and from some 
stern words that reached me I learned that they had one or more 
persons in custody. It might be the fugitives, or some one sus- 
necied of aiding them; and the thought naturally came up, “It may 
be my turn next.” But the turn did not come; and in the morning 
I learned that the man arrested was Victor Louné, the interpreter 


7 
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of the commissioners, who had not shared the imprisonment of 


his 
employers. Nothing appeared against him, and he was soon released, 
and no other foreigner was arrested. Though my conversation with 
the Texans was probably the last they had with any outsider before 
their flight, the brevity of the conference must have saved me from 
being suspected of complicity. It is probable, too, that the safe 
retention of these men had become a matter of indifference to Gen- 
eral Urrea, now that there was no prospect of speedy operations 
against Texas. Their flitting did not cause a tenth of the excite- 
ment which, a year later, after I had left Mexico, followed the 


escape of Wm. H. Wharton, and led to the arrest of several Ameri- 
can residents. 

I afterwards learned that Karnes and Teal, on going out to the 
lagoon, found there the guide, who seemed to be watering his horses. 
The two prisoners made a show of sky-larking with each other, and 
in doing it amused, and got further away from, their unvigilant 
guards, and then made a sudden rush for the horses, mounted, and 
were off in a moment. If the soldiers fired, it was without effect. 
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The corporal’s story about lying down to drink was no doubt a 


lame excuse of his own invention. The fugitive group swam the 
river with their horses, and took refuge a few miles from its north- 
ern bank in a thicket which had already been picked out as a safe 
hiding place, and had been stored with a hidden supply of food; 
for the plan contemplated an abode there of several days till the 
first energy of pursuit should be over. 

I am again at a loss for dates, but it was in autumn, I think in 
September, when the escape occurred. Soon after the fugitives took 
refuge in the thicket the fall rains set in; and, as their hiding-place 
had no other shelter than what they could improvise, they found the 
trials of freedom, if more welcome, more of a penance for the pres- 
ent than the accommodations of captivity. The rains for a time 
so swelled the Arroyo Colorado and so submerged the roads that it 
was not thought advisable to start on their journey so soon as had 
been contemplated ; and the fugitives had to continue in their bleak 
bivouac more than two weeks. Their guide did not keep with them 
most of the time, but visited them daily, to take to them whatever 
they needed and to give them information. When their baggage 
was sent over, Mr. Love did not think it advisable to send Captain 
Teal’s uniform and sword, for the accidental discovery of these arti- 
cles by scouts on the way might interrupt the plan of escape; but 
Teal continued his entreaty for them so earnestly that Love at 
length took the risk of sending them. Karnes, noi being a regular, 
had no uniform, nor would he have given it undue importance if he 
had had one. I afterwards heard the incident referred to quite sig- 
nificantly. 

The time at length came when a start was considered feasible, and 
the trio in due time reached in safety the camp of the army of Texas 
east of the Nueces, where their arrival called forth great demonstra- 
tions of joy. 

My story is ended, but it is proper that I should give a parting 
word to the subsequent lot of the several persons whom I have 
named. Karnes died about three vears after, and was then, I think, 
in command of a small garrison at San Antonio. Though of hum- 
ble origin and almost illiterate, he was a man of large brain, by 
nature a gentleman as well as a soldier, and of the kind of material 
which in Napoleon’s day so often supplied the great leader with field 
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marshals from the ranks. Teal soon after his escape rose to the 
command of the regiment to which his company belonged, and at 
the time of his death was, I think, in temporary command of the 
army of Texas. He was a half instructed martinet, with none of the 
tact and discrimination so essential for the command of soldiers 
among whom mutiny is chronic, owing to lack of pay and of a 
strong power above them. The result was that he became an object 
of hatred to his men, and was shot dead one night in his tent by 
hands which were never identified.!| The assassin took advantage 
of a violent storm, and so timed the discharge as to make it simulta- 
neous with a clap of thunder. He fired from without, where, so 
long as he knew on which side of the tent his victim lay, he could 
place the miuzzle almost in contact with its mark. In the same tent 
that night lay the Bayard of the early days of Texas, William G. 
Cooke, who slept unconscious of the murder till it was discovered in 
the morning.? A few years later, while relating the adventures of 
Matamoros to one who had been an officer of that short-lived army, 
I told of Teal’s anxiety to secure his uniform for his flight. “That 
uniform,” said the listener, “was the death of him. He was always 
flaunting it in the eyes of his ragged soldiery, and this brought their 
animosity up to the killing point.” 

Major Miller was known to me at a later day as a resident of Vic- 
toria, where he long since died. Mr. Love after annexation removed 
to Texas and settled at Corpus Christi, where I am told he died a 
few years ago. Mr. Howell, about a year after the above events in 
Matamoros, lost his life in an attempt to pass from that place to 
Texas by land under the guidance of the whip-handle courier. How- 
ell bore on his person a large sum in doubloons, which may have 
become known to his guide. The story told by that man was that 
they were attacked on the way by banditti, and that Howell was 
killed, while he escaped; but there was a strong suspicion that the 

‘A note inserted at this point, apparently by Mr. McArdle, is as follows: 
“By John H. Schultz. who so confessed before his execution in Galveston 
in 1855 for the double murder of Bateman and Jett.—Colonel Fulton in 
John Henry Brown.’ What Brown has to say of the matter will be found 
in his History of Texas, 11, 135-37.—EDITOR QUARTERLY. 

*This does not exactly harmonize with the account given by Colonel Ful- 
ton, who was officer of the guard in the Texan camp that night. See 
note 1 above.—EDITOR QUARTERLY. 
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guide, notwithstanding his previous fidelity, had been tempied to 


t 


commit the murder and robbery himself. What became of the inter- 
preter and the two orderlies I know not, but they have probably 
traveled the same road with the rest. That noble-hearted circle of 
foreign residents who then fraternized in Matamoros were soon 
scattered, never again to meet; and one after another they have in 
the distance dropped or faded from my sight. Of the persons asso- 
ciated with Karnes and Teal in that place I am perhaps the only 
one living. 

As this episode, though unimportant, may be interesting to those 
who take an interest in the historic stem of which it is a mere twig, 
it ought perhaps to be preserved by the only one who can now do it; 
and I do not object to your desire to publish it if you can find in 
Texas—what I never could—a printer who is intelligent enough to 
know when he is making a fool of his author—one who would not 
be liable to convert Bowte’s apparition into Bowie's opposition. 

With a prayer that printer’s types may some day become as plain 
in the meaning they aim at as the types and shadows we hear of in 
another line of business, I am most truly 

Your friend and obedient servant, 
R. M. Potter. 


} 


] be 


P. S.—Allusions just made remind me that, if this letter 
printed, the typographical opportunity may be made use of to say 
a word about another thing touching me, which was put into a 
newspaper without asking my consent. Over two years ago, I sent 
to a gentleman in Texas, at his request, a letter containing an out- 
line of my personal history, it being requested for a use so differ- 
ent from that of making it the basis of a newspaper article that I 
had no apprehension of such perversion. The substance of it, how- 
ever, was converted into a communication to the Galveston News; 
and, though no misstatement was aimed at nor made except through 
the awkward use and alteration of words, the writer and printer 
between them contrived to evolve an amount of nonsense so great that 
I wish to plead innocence of it. I heard of the publication by mere 
accident over two months after it came out; for the writer forgot 
to send me a copy, as well as to ask my leave. On obtaining the 
article, I read in it with surprise that my father was a native of 
New Jersey and was born in England, and there I read for the first 
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time of such things as “imitated rank” and a “second lieutenant- 
general,’—designations unknown to the Blue Book. Other causes 
of wonder turned up, but these will suffice. Setting aside blunders, 
the article seemed so uncalled-for as a subject of interest then and 
there, that I have thought I might be excused for accounting for 
its appearance, whenever I could do so without making it the sub- 
ject of a special communication. The first time I ever saw my own 
life in print was when I read that number of the News of December 
12th, 1878, and the sight of it gave me the uncomfortable feeling 
which a man is said to have on catching a glimpse of his own ghost. 


R. M. P. 
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THE REMINISCENCES OF MRS. DILUE HARRIS. I. 


It is difficult to give this contribution a title which shall describe it 
properly. The basis of it was a journal kept by Dr. Pleasant W. Rose, the 
father of Mrs. Harris, which has unfortunately been destroyed. Copying 
parts of the journal, Mrs. Harris has added her own recollections, and the 
whole is almost indistinguishably blended in the manuscript. It takes on, 
therefore, the form of reminiscences, and is given that title; but much of 
it is a journal in fact. The dates and subtitles are written, in every 
instance except one, at the heads of the pages; but in one or two cases 
it is clear that they do not apply to all the matter on the pages beneath 
them. ‘They have been printed, as nearly as it could be done, immediately 
before the lines which they precede in the manuscript. It has been revised 
for publication, but the changes, except in the case of some omissions 
which it has been thought best to make, affect only minor details. Not 
only have the statements been carefully preserver, but the language itself 
has been altered as little as possible. 

Mrs. Dilue Harris is the widow of Iva S. Harris, who was born in Jeffer- 
son county, New York, in 1816, came to Texas in 1836, and was married 
near Houston in 1839. He lived at Columbus, Colorado county, where he 
died in 1869.—EDITOR QUARTERLY. 


This was the anniversary of my birthday. I was eight years ok 


and on shipboard at the time with my father, Dr. P. W. Rose, my 
mother, brother, and sister. We embarked at New Orleans the 
15th of the month for Matagorda, Texas, and were two weeks on 
the Gulf of Mexico. The name of the captain of the ship was Den- 
more. The pilot was James Spillman. I don’t remember the name 
of the vessel, but she was a small schooner. We were becalmed for 
two weeks, then a storm arose, and we ran on the bar at Galveston 
Island. We were two days and nights trying to get off; then we 
anchored near the island. The storm had been raging fearfully 
for twelve hours, but it ceased late in the evening. The moon rose 
full. It was a splendid sight. The passengers wanted to land, but 
Captain Denmore would not let them. He said if the wind rose he 
would go to Harrisburg, a small town on Buffalo Bayou. 

Galveston Island was a sandbar, on which not a house was to be 
seen. The captain said there had been a custom house on the 
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island, but it had been moved to Anahuac, and that Mexico had 
closed Galveston as a port of entry. 

pillman, the pilot, said his home was on Spillman 


Captain 8 
He said he would 


Island, and that he had a grown son living there. 
take the schooner to Harrisburg in a few hours, if the wind and tide 
The passengers had all been seasick, and were will- 
The wind did not rise that 
The vessel 


were favorable. 
ing to go anywhere to get on land. 
night, but the next morning a terrible storm came up. 
dragged her anchor, and Captain Denmore sent the passengers down 
in the hold, and then she shipped water till the sailors closed the 
hatch-way. It was so dark we could not see. In the evening the 
schooner ran on the beach at Clopper’s Point, near Virgimia Point. 
She grounded and turned on her side. The sailors saved the women 
and ohildren. The men carried father out. 
had been all the time. 

The storm subsided, the water 
There was a small log house near. It was 


He was very sick, and 


went down, and the schooner 


ramained on shore. 
vacant and had a fireplace, but no floor. The people took posses- 
sion. Men and sailors carried the freight out of the schooner. We 
were nearly starved, for we had not had anything to eat all day. 
There were three negroes with us, one man and two women. They 
began cooking. ‘The men put a plank across the house. They set 
the ends between the logs for a table, and there we dined the first 
time in Texas. We slept that night in wet clothes. Captain Spill- 
man’s son came during the night with a small keel-boat and men 
to our assistance. Father decided to go to Harrisburg. 

Clopper’s Point, Texas, April 29, 1833. 
Mother and Mrs. Johnson were the only white women in our 
Mrs. Johnson had no children. Mr. Johnson decided to 


party. 
to take them to Matagorda. The 


wait for the return of the boat 
captain said father’s family should go first. Mother spent the 
next morning drying out clothes. The freight was not badly 
By noon we were aboard, bound for Harrisburg. My 


injured. 
The trip up Buffalo 


mother’s brother, James Wells, went with us. 
Bayou was very pleasant. We stopped at Lynch’s Ferry, passed a 
steamboat sunk at the junction of San Jacinto and Buffalo Bayou, 


and arrived at Harrisburg in the night. No one expected a boat 
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at that time, for in those days there were no telegraph lines or rail- 
roads. 
Harrisburg, April 30, 1833. 


In the morning, we were received with open arms by the good 
people of Harrisburg. Father was very sick, and had to be car- 
ried. A Mrs. Brewster had him taken to her house. She was a 
widow. 

Uncle James Wells went out to rent a house, but there was none 
vacant. ‘There was not a dray nor a wagon in the place. A Mr. 
Andrew Robinson came to see father, and said he had a new 
house half a mile from town, which he could have. He said his old 
woman wanted to visit their son, Andrew, living at San Felipe. 
Mr. Lytle had a cart and one yoke of oxen, and he moved us. 
He wouldn’t take pay for his work; said that was not the way in 
Texas. In the evening the men came with the cart for father and 
mother. My sister and brother and I had been on the go all day. 
When ‘we got to the house, the kind ladies had sent meal, butter, 
eggs, milk and honey, and had the house in order and supper ready. 

Captain Spillman returned to Clopper’s Point, and carried Mr. 
Johnson’s family to Brazoria. I remember the names of but a 
few of the passengers. My mother’s brother, James Wells, came 
with us from St. Louis, Missouri, and a Mr. Bennet, from Ken- 
tucky. He had a sister in Texas, Mrs. W. J. Russell. She lived 
near Columbia on the Brazos river. Mr. Bennet brought two 
slaves, a man and a woman. Mr. Johnson and wife were young 
married people, and had one negro woman. He had been in Texas 
before he married.* 

We were delighted with our home. It was a new frame house. 
Most of the houses of Harrisburg were built of logs. Mother said 
she would be willing to live in a camp the rest of her life rather 
than cross the Gulf of Mexico again. 


*T never met them again. Mother saw them in Houston in the year 
1837. Mr. Johnson took an active part in separating Texas from Mexico. 
I never met Captain Denmore again, but I met Captain Spillman several 
times. He ran his boat from Harrisburg to Anahuac. 
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May 1, 1833.—Harrisburg and its Inhabitants. The four 
Harris brothers. 


Harrisburg had been settled several years. It was settled by four 
} 


brothers. John Harris, the oldest, had died some years before. 
His family were living in New York. The other brothers were 
Dave Harris, who had a wife and two children, daughter named 
Sarah, and William and Sam Harris. Other people living there 
were Robert Wilson, wife, and two sons; Albert Gallatin and son; 
Mr. Hiram, wife, and two daughters, Sophronia and Susan; Mr. 
Lytle, wife, and daughter; Mrs. Brewster and one son; Mr. Evans 
and wife; Dr. Wright and family; Dr. Gallagher; Mr. Peeples 
and wife; Mr. Farmer and family; Mr. Mansfield, and five negroes; 
one negro man, Joe,’ servant of W. B. Travis; and John W. Moore, 
the Mexican alealde.2 The young men were Messrs. Richardson, 
Dodson, Wilcox, Hoffman, and Lucian Hopson.* The boys were 
James Brewster, and John, George, and Isaac Lams, step-sons of 
Dave Harris. There was also a Mr. Ray. 

There was a steam saw mill at the mouth of Bray’s Bayou. — It 
belonged to Robert Wilson and W. P. Harris.t* | Mr. Hoffman was 
engineer. 

May, 1833. 

Evervthing in Harrisburg was different, from what we had been 
accustomed to. No church, nor preacher, school ‘house nor court 
house. They had no use for a jail; everybody honest. We had 
been there but a few days when a man. died. My sister asked 
mother how they could bury the man without a hearse and car- 
riages. In the evening the funeral came. Mr. Lytle with his 
cart and oxen conveyed the corpse, men, women and children walk- 
ing. Brother and I went with them. I don’t remember the man’s 


‘He was with Colonel Travis at the Alamo, and was sent by General 
Santa Anna to escort Mrs. Dickinson and child to Gonzales. I have never 
seen his name mentioned in Texas history. 

"He was the first sheriff elected in Harris county, the election being in 
the fall of 1836. 

*He died in the year 1896, aged 98. 


‘It was burned by the Mexicans in April, 1836. 
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name. He came to Texas from New York with the four Harris 
brothers. A Mr. Choate conducted the burial. The man was a 
stranger in a strange land, but was nursed and buried by the good 
people and mourned by all. 

The next time I met Mr. Choate was the Fourth of July. He 
played the violin for the young people to dance. He lived below the 
town on Vince’s Bayou. He had five daughters. He was the most 
popular man in Texas. 

Thomas Ear! lived below the town on Buffalo Bayou. He had a 
wife, two sons, and four daughters, all grown. The Vince brothers, 
Allen, William, Robert, and Richard, lived at the bridge on Vince’s 
Bayou. Allen Vince was a widower. He had two sons. Their 
sister, Miss Susan, kept house for them. Mr. Bronson and wife 
lived at the mouth of Buffalo Bayou. He was trying to raise the 


Harrisburg, May, 1833. 


steamboat.1 They did not succeed, but they saved the machinery 
and furniture. The boat belonged to David G. Burnet, who lived 
near Galveston Bay. 

There were two dry goods stores at Harrisburg. The export 
trade consisted of cotton and hides. T'wice a year a schooner would 
bring groceries and other necessaries -from New Orleans. 

That year there was some talk of trouble with Mexico. Soldiers 
had been sent to Velasco and Anahuac. The people did not appear 
to anticipate danger. In the year 1832, several Texans had been 
put in prison at Anahuac, but were released without trial. Among 
them was W. B. Travis. 

Our first summer in Texas passed very pleasantly. Father got 
well, bought a horse, and began the practice of medicine. He bought 
drugs and medicine, also dry goods and groceries from New Orleans 
for his family, but sold the flour, as there was none in Harrisburg. 
The merchants said flour would be brought from New Orleans in 
the fall, when the schooner came for cotton. 

We were settled only a few days when sister and I asked mother 


f we could not go and gather dewberries. She said yes, but that we 
must not go away from the fence. We were so interested in gather- 


‘See above under date April 29, 1833. 
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ing berries and flowers that we were soon out of sight of the house 
and were lost in the pine woods. It seems like Providence guided 
our footsteps. We got on a footpath that led to the last house 
below town. Mr. Farmer lived there, and he went home with us. 


Harrisburg, June, 1833. 


When we got home, mother was calling us. We had been gone one 
hour, and were so frightened that we stayed in the yard afterwards 
alt the time. 

Father met an old friend from St. Louis, Mr. Gallatin. Three 
of the young men that came to Texas with us came to Visit us. 
They had gone with Mr. Johnson to Brazoria. We were glad to see 
them. ‘They were going to San Felipe on a surveying expedition to 
locate land. One was a surveyor. 

By the 15th of June, the Brazos and Colorado rivers overflowed, 
and the water extended from the Brazos to Buffalo Bayou. The 
crops were all lost. Not corn enough was raised to feed the people, 
and no cotton was raised that year. No boat came during the year. 
David Harris sent a schooner loaded with lumber to Tampico, Mex- 
ico, which brought back dry goods, but no provisions. It was many 
days before we got any flour. Soon times became hard. ‘The steam 
mill was closed down, running only one day in the week to grind 
corn. That threw the men out of work, as sawing timber was the 
only branch of industry in the place. There was some corn raised 
on Buffalo Bayou and the Bay, but the main dependence of the 
people was on the Brazos farmers. They, the planters, didn’t raise 
bread to feed their negroes. 

Father concluded to move. He rented a farm near Stafford’s 
Point, about fifteen miles from Harrisburg on the Brazos. We 
were very sorry to leave our new friends, but father thought it besi 
to move. 

December, 1833.—Leaving Harrisburg. 

The farm father rented was called the Cartwright farm. The 
owner had a large stock of cattle. We were to have the use of the 
milch cows. It was in a good neighborhood; and, as there was no 
physician living there, it was a desirable situation. 

We left Harrisburg during Christmas, the weather warm and 





— 
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pleasant. Mr. Lytle helped us to move. He said it would take 
two days, the roads were so bad. Father had sent most of our mov- 
ables by a neighbor from the country. We started prepared to 
camp. Mr. Lytle gathered pine knots and put them in the cart, 
saying he would need them for fire and lights. Mother, sister, and 
myself rode in the cart. It was rough traveling. Christmas two 
years before, in the vear 1831, we rode ten miles in a sleigh from 
Grandfather Wells’ to St. Louis. Christmas, 1832, we were in New 
Orleans. 

There were three young men with us, also Uncle James Wells. 
The men were going to Mr. Stafford’s to build a cotton gin. They 
traveled on horseback. All of them had guns. They said they 
would go on six miles and wait for the cart. \Father went with 
them to kill a deer, for we had bread, but no meat. Brother rode 
behind uncle. He was ten years old. He said he wanted to see 
the sport. 

It was anything but fun before we got to the end of our journey. 
Three miles from town we left the timber. ‘The prairie was covered 
with water. Brayv’s Bayou had overflowed and the road looked 


December 28, 1833.—Moving from Harrisburg, continued. 

like a river. We hadn’t traveled six miles when the sun set, and 
the party on horseback was not in sight. We came to .a mound that 
was high and dry, and Mr. Lytle said we would camp. He hob- 
bled the oxen and turned them loose so they could feed. He got 
pine knots to make a fire. We had a flint and steel, but couldn’t 
strike fire. In those days there were no matches, and every man 
earried a flint and steel, and the guns all had flint locks. 

The men came back. Father had killed a deer. He soon made 
a fire, and the young men went to the timber to get firewood. They 
had to stand in the water, cut down a tree, cut it up, tie it on their 
saddles, and walk back. While the men were gone, father skinned 
the deer and got it ready for cooking. 

We were waiting for the wood men to return, when all of a sud- 
den the wolves began howling. Thev surrounded the camp. Mr. 
Lytle drove the oxen back, and tied them to the cart. The wolves 
were afier the venison. Father would have shot one, but said if he 
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killed it the others would eat it and then kill the oxen. Our wood- 
men got back, and made a big fire, which scared the wolves. They 
ran a short distance, sat down, faced the cart, and barked and howled 
all night. The men had to hold their horses to keep them from 
running off. One of the men had a mare and colt. He couldn't 
catch the colt; it would kick at the men, run off, and back to its 


December 29, 1833.—On the road from Harrisburg to 


Stafford’s Point. 


mother. Father had two hound dogs for hunting. They hid under 
the cart, and one of the men advised father to kill the dogs and 
feed the wolves. ‘Mother, sister, and I, slept in the cart, brother 
and thé dogs underneath. The men sat up to guard the stock. 
Bray’s Bayou was near. We were surrounded by wolves and water. 
There was a large Sycamore tree that stood in the water near us, 
and it was as white assnow. The buzzards roosted in it. We could 
hear owls hoot all night. Mother said it was a night of horrors, 
worse than the days and nights on the bar at Galveston. She said 
the owls were singing a funeral dirge, and the wolves and buzzards 
were waiting to bury us. At daylight the wolves and owls dis- 
appeared. 

We continued our journey. Mother rode Uncle James’ horse, 
and uncle stayed with the cart. Father went ahead to get another 
voke of oxen. He met us at Stafford’s Point with them. We had 
to go four miles further, and got to the house at one o’clock. Mother 
and brother were there. ‘The young men went to Mr. Stafford’s 
plantation, two miles in the bottom on Oyster Creek. 

There was a family in the house, that of a Mr. West, who had 
lived on the place five years. He had a wife and four children, and 
had built a house on Oyster Creek, a short distance away. He was 
our nearest neighbor. He moved next day. He had two daughters, 
one ten, the other eight years old. I was delighted to have them 
for playmates. 


January 1, 1834. 


The New Year opened fair and bright with no cold weather. Mr. 
Lyile stayed a few days with us to rest, then returned to Harris- 


1 


burg. Father said he felt like he had lost his best friend. Sister 
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and I cried when he bade us goodbye. He would not let father pay 
him for moving us, bui mother sent his wife some colfee, sugar, and 
dried apples, which father had brought from New Orieans. I never 
met Mr. Lytle again. 

We were very lonesome the first few days. With not a house in 
sight, it was a great change from St. Louis and New Orleans. We 
had four near neighbors, Messrs. West, Bell, William Neal, and C. 
C. Dyer. Neal and Dyer married sisters, the daughters of Mr. 
Stafford. There were two brothers, Harvey and Adam Stafford, 
both grown. 

Father and uncle commenced ploughing. Father had had no 
experience in farming. He ‘had been a surgeon in the United States 
army. In 1812, he emigrated from Virginia to Georgia, and in the 
year 1813 to Missouri, before it was admitted into the Union. 
Mother had been reared on a farm, and she knew how to spin and 
weave. ‘There was a wheelwright living in the neighborhood, and 
he made mother a spinning wheel. She had cards. I soon learned 
to spin. 

January, 1834.—T'he Roark Family. 


Mrs. Roark, a widow lady, lived two miles from our house. She 
came to see mother. She had been a widow four years, and had a 
large family, two grown sons, twin daughters, one daughter grown, 
two little children, a boy named Andrew, and a girl, born several 
months after the death of the father. The family came to Texas 
from Illinois in the year 1824. Tihey traveled by land, in a large 
wagon with six mules. They came with Austin’s first three huao- 
dred emigrants. The husband, Mr. Elijah Roark, was murdered by 
Indians in December, 1829, near San Antonio. Mr. Roark, this 
eldest son, Leo, and a young man were going to San Antonio with 
a wagon load of country produce. It consisted of butter, cheese, 
lard, bacon, soap, candles, and various other things which they 
expected to exchange for dry goods and family supplies. San 
Antonio, at that time, was the only market in Texas. The inhab- 
itants were mostly Mexicans. 

Mr. Roark’s party had camped for the night. It was the 24th 
of December, and they were near the end of their journey. One 
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man was to keep guard while the other two slept. Leo Roark* said 
his father kept the first watch, and the other man the second. He 
went on guard about two o’clock, putting on his shoes and hat. I 
vas the 24th of December, and they had been two weeks from home. 
The weather had been very warm, but while he was sitting by the 
camp-fire, the wind began to blow from the north. It was getting 
cold, so he put on his coat, took his gun and knife, and walked a 
short disiance. There was a large log near the road about one 
hundred yards from the camp. His father told the boys they musi 
walk past the log and turn back. He got to the log and was afraid 
te pass it. He thought he would go back and wake his father. 
The mules were staked near, and they were so restless he knew there 
was something close by. Before he got back, the Indians sur- 
rounded the camp. He shot at them, and ‘his shot woke the men. 
They did not get on their feet before they were murdered. He 
tried to catch a mule that was tied to a stake, but could not vet 
near the mule. He laid down his gun and tried to cut the rope. 
But before he could eut it, the Indians were so near he had to run. 
He lost his hat, knife, and gun. He was west of the camp, and 
knew the way to San Antonio. He said he left the road and ran 
into the mesquite thickets. He did not look back, nor realize what 
had happened till daylight. At sunrise, he stopped to rest. He 
couldn’t find water, but ate mesquite beans. He traveled all day, 
and late in the evening he found water. He rested a few minutes, 
but was afraid to lie down, he was so tired and sleepy. After rest- 
ing, he continued his journey, and arrived at San Antonio late in 
the night. ‘He found the Mexicans celebrating Christmas. Next 
day, he got assistance and returned to bury his father. He said 
when he arrived at the camp it was a horrid sight, both men strip- 
ped and sealped, the wagon burned, the mules carried off, and every- 
thing either taken or destroyed. After they buried the dead, they 
built a dog pen over the graves to prevent the wolves from digging 

‘Mrs. Roark could not talk about the death of her husband, but her son 
Leo, who was with his father at the time and made his escape, often spoke 
about it, and always appeared to remember the horrible scene he has passed 
through during those Christmas holidays. 
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them up. The burning wagon had scared the wolves away, or they 
would have devoured the bodies.! 

It was three months before Leo got home. The family did not 
hear of the death of Mr. Roark and his companion till then. Leo 
returned with a company of Mexican soldiers on their way to 
Nacogdoches. The terrible tragedy of Mr. Roark’s death was a 
great source of sorrow to all the people in the neighborhood, and 
left his family almost destitute.? 

‘Brown’s account of this affair in his History of Texas, vol. I. pp. 159- 
161, adds several important particulars to the one here given, and appears 
rather difficult to reconcile with it. He says that Elijah Roark and two 
other men, Robert Spears and Andrew Cox, were killed, and that David 


McCormick escaped and went with Leo to San Antonio.—Epitor QuaAR- 
TERLY. 


*In the list read at the reunion of the veterans in Dallas in the year 
1886, giving the names of those persons murdered by Indians, and called 
“Our Martyred Dead,” the statement was made that Elijah Roark and his 
son Leo were murdered by Indians near San Antonio in the year 1829. 
That was a mistake. The father, Elijah Roark, and a young man were 
murdered at that time, as I have told, but Leo Roark escaped and did not 
die till the year 1891 or 1892. I lived near the Roarks three years and 
went to school with the two brothers, Jackson and Leo. They both passed 
through scenes of horror in Texas, ‘Mexico, and California. After Leo 
escaped from the Indians he was in several fights with them. He was at 
San Antonio when General Cos was captured by the Texans in December, 
1835. He was in the Grass Fight and at the battle of Concepcion under 
Ben Milam. He would have remained with Colonel Travis at the Alamo, 
but was sick and returned home. He was in the battle of San Jacinto. 
He was married to ‘Miss ———— Pevyhouse, and was the father of a large 
family. At this time (January 1, 1898,) I don’t know whether he has any 
descendants living. He was a good man and brave soldier. Peace to his 
ashes. 

Jackson Roark’s adventures were equal to those of his brother Leo. He 
was in the Somervell expedition in the year 1842. After the disbanding 
of Somervell’s army on the Rio Grande, he joined an organization under 
Colonel Fisher for the invasion of Mexico in December, 1842. He, with 
other men from Houston and Harris county, was captured by the Mexi- 
cans. He and Henry Woodland helped to overpower the Mexican guards. 
He was recaptured at Mier. He drew a white bean and was marched to 
the city of Mexico with others, among them John Shipman, who died in 
Mexico. After witnessing the slaughter of his companions and suffering 
the hardships of the Mexican prison, he was released, and arrived in 
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February, 1834.—On a Farm in Tezas. 


By the first of the month, there was a scarcity of corn. Peopk 
had to do without bread and save the corn for seed. Father had 
five bushels of corn ground in Harrisburg before he moved, and the 
men in the neighborhood laughed at him for not saving seed corn. 


He gave Mrs. Roark half the meal in exchange for sweet potatoes 
and pumpkins. All the farms on Oyster Creek had been overflowed 
in June, 1833. That year there was no cotton raised, and the 
schooner didn’t come to Harrisburg in the fall; so there was no 
flour, coffee, bacon, nor lard in the country. Mr. Stafford made 
sugar. His sugar cane was noi under water. The sugar was a: 
] 


black as tar. It had to be carried in a bucket. Father went to 


Mr. Stafford’s to see a sick negro, and mother gave him a bag to 
get sugar. He was going in his every-day clothes, but mother would 
have him put on his best suit, and when he got back he was holding 
the bag at arm’s length, his clothing covered with molasses. Mother 
hung up the bag with a bucket underneath, and we then had sugar 
and molasses. Mother had rice, tea, dried apples and white sugar, 
which she had brought from New Orleans, and which she was keep- 
ing for hard times and sickness. She said she would use the rice, 
Houston from New Orleans in the fall of 1844. He then settled in Colo- 
rado county, and married Miss Helen McNeal. In Columbus, January, 


1846, he helped organize a company, marched to the Rio Grande to join 


General Taylor, went through all the hardships of that campaign, and was 
at the capture of ithe city of Mexico. He visiied the prison of Perote, 
where he had been confined when a prisoner. He returned home in the 
year 1848. ‘His wife died soon after his return, and early in 1849 he 
joined a colony of gold seekers bound for California. He died there in the 
year 1851 or 1852, leaving one son, James Roark, now living near Corpus 
Christi. 

The good old mother died in the winter of 1836, during Christmas. 
My mother and father were with her to the last. The eldest daughter mar- 
ried Mr. Cotie. Andrew died near Houston, leaving a wife and several chil- 
dren. Mary, the youngest, died soon after the mother. She was born four 
months after the father was murdered by the Indians. The twin girls, 
Louise and Lucinda, went to San Felipe after their mother’s death, to 
live with their aunt, Mrs. Kelly. I never met them again, and I suppose 
they have long since passed away. 

“O, where are the friends of my childhood, 
O, where are the friends of my youth?” 
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as bread was getting scarce. We had plenty of milk, butter, veni- 
son, and small game. When one man butchered a beef, he divided 
with his neighbors. 

We had been six weeks on the farm. Mother, sister Ella, and I 
had not been from home, and mother promised us we should soon 
go and visit Mrs. Roark’s children. One Sunday she said brother 
Granville should take us and send Mrs. Roark to spend the day at 
our house. We were delighted with our visit. The twin girls were 
nine years old and could spin and weave. The young men, Leo and 
Jackson, were not at home. Mrs. Roark came back in the evening 
and sent us home. ‘To my great delight, I found a little sister had 
arrived while we were gone. The thing next in order was naming 
the babe. I wanted to call her Louisiana. Father said we all should 
vote for her name. Mother, brother, and sister voted Missouri, and 
father for Texas. The majority ruled, and she was named Mis- 
souri. 

It was now time to plant corn, and there was no seed corn nearer 
than fifteen miles. Dr. Johnson Hunter sent father word that if he 
would send up to his place he could get corn. Uncle James and 


brother went. Dr. Hunter let them have five bushels. He told 


1 
uncle to plant half the corn; he said there might be cold weather 
that would kill the first planting. 


February, 1834.—Ben Fort Smith and his Negroes. 


] 


One cold day we could see in the direction of Galveston Bay a 
large crowd of people. They were coming to our house. Mother 
said they were Indians, and we were badly frightened. Brother ran 
to the field for father and Uncle James. By the time they got to 
the house, the travelers were near. Mother wanted to leave the 
house and go in the woods, but father said no. He said that prob- 
ably they had been ‘shipwrecked, as it was only thirty miles to the 
bay. When they got near the house, there were three white men 
and a large gang of negroes. One man came in and introduced 
himself as Ben Fort Smith. He said he lived near Major Bing- 
ham’s, and that he was lost and nearly starved. He asked father 
to let him have two beeves and some bread. Father told him that 


he did not own the eattle, but as it was a case of necessity, he would 
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kill two beeves, and send for Mr. Dyer, the agent. Father killed 
the beeves and helped to skin them. One man made a fire near 
some trees, away from the house. As soon as the beeves were 
skinned the negroes acted like dogs, they were so hungry. With 
the help of father and uncle, the white men kept them off till the 
meat was broiled, and then did not let them have as much as they 
could eat. Father did not have bread for them. Mother prepared 
dinner for the white men. 

After dinner, Mr. Smith explained to father how he came to be 
lost on the prairie. He said he had a plantation on the Brazos 
river near Major Bingham’s. * * * ‘The negroes were so en- 
feebled from close confinement that they could not travel. He 
rested one day, and would have reached home the next night if ne 
had not got lost. He had been absent some time, and did not know 
the Brazos river had overflowed. He said he had a sister and her 
children on his plantation. Her name was Terry. He asked father 
if he knew them, but father did not. He knew Major Bingham; 
had met him in Harrisburg the fall before. He did not suppose 
there had been any casualty, or he would have heard, as Mr. Bing- 
ham lived twenty-five miles below. 

Mr. Smith asked Uncle James to guard the negroes till he and 
his men could sleep. The men slept, but he could not. * * * 
Father told him he had some brandy for medical use, and advised 
him to take some. Aifter drinking a glass, he went to sleep. Uncle 
James guarded the negroes. They did not need watching, for after 
dark they went to sleep and did not wake till morning. They were 
so destitute of clothing, mother would not permit us children to go 
near them. Next day they cooked their meat before they began 
eating. 

Next morning, Mr. Smith sent for Mr. Dyer, paid for the cattle, 
bought more beeves, and asked father’s permission to stay till he 
could send to his plantation for assistance. Harvey Stafford 
offered to go. He said he knew Frank Terry.t| After three or four 
days, he and Frank returned. Mr. Smith’s body servant. Mack, 


came with them and brought a wagon and team and clothing for the 


It was he that raised the Terry 


during the Civil War. 


‘Son of ithe Mrs. Terry mentioned above. 


Rangers, who made themselves so famous 
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negroes. Mack made them go to the creek, bathe, and card their 
heads. After they were dressed, he marched them to the house for 
mother and us litile girls to see. He tried to teach them to make 
a bow. They laughed and chattered like monkeys. They did not 
understand a word of English. All the men and boys in the neigh- 
borhood came to see the wild Africans. 

Mr. Smith had gone to Mr. Stafford’s. He came back the next 
day and was glad to meet his nephew and servant. They had 
brought him a horse and saddle. He had a large scaffold built 
over a trench and made a fire under it. He butchered the beeves 
and dried the meat over the fire. After a few days he sent Frank 
Terry and Mack home with the negroes. 

The stock of cattle on the piace was for sale. Mr. Smith and 
Mr. Woodruff bought them, and engaged Uncle James Wells to 
take charge of them until they could move them. Mr. Woodruff 
was a Baptist preacher. Mother asked him to preach in our neigh- 
borhood, but he failed to do so. He lived near Columbia, had a 
large family, and was engaged in farming. Messrs. Smith and 
Woodruff’s stay with us was very pleasant. The friendship 
formed at that time between Mr. Smith and father continued as 
long as they lived. When Mr. Smith bade mother goodbye, he told 
her he would send her a barrel of flour as soon as the schooner came 
to Brazoria. She said she had never expected to see a barrel of flour 
again. We were very lonesome after our company left. 

As there was no school in the neighborhood, mother made us 

March, 1834.—Farming on the Brazos. 
study our lessons every day. At noon, we recited to Uncle James 
or father. 

The spring opened fine, no cold weather, corn up and growing. 
The farmers were planting cotton. Father had two bushels of corn 
left. He said if there was no cold weather at Easter he would have 
it ground. We had been without bread three weeks. Mother made 
a cheese every day. Father killed a deer on Saturday. He cut up 
the meat and dried it over a fire, and we ate it for bread. 

Mother and I had been spinning. Father needed plow lines, and 
there was not any rope in the country. The men made their ropes 
out of hides and the hair from the manes and tails of horses. The 
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hair rope is a Mexican product called a cabris. The Mexicans only 
Making ropes from the 


used two sticks of wood to twist the hair. 
First they would 


hides of cattle and horses was a tedious process. 
stretch a large hide on the ground and cut a piece in the center 
Then they would cut round and round till 
They scraped off the hair, and soaked 
After it was greased, it was wound in 


the size of a dollar. 
they had four long strands. 
the hide in ashes and water. 
four balls and hung up and platted. The name of the rope made 
this way is lariat, a Mexican word. I spun thread and mother made 
the plough-lines. I soon learned to plat straw and ropes. The 
women made hats for the men out of palmetto and straw. They 
made bonnets out of a plant called a bonnet squash. 

and Mr. M——.* 





April, 1834.—Trouble between Mr. A 
There has been considerable trouble between two of our neigh- 
bors. Mr. A accused Mr. M of marking and brand- 
ing his (A ’s) yearlings. Father tried to settle the trouble, but 
did not succeed. Mr. A went to Harrisburg and complained 
io J. W. Moore, the Mexican alcalde. ‘The court came to our house 
and sent for the defendant. They did not try the case that evening, 
but let Mr. M go home till next day and sent for all the men in 
the neighborhood. The court was composed of Judge David G. 
Burnet, John W. Moore, the Mexican alcalde, and others. The 
lawyers were William B. Travis, Patrick Jack, and his brother, W. 
H. Jack, and R. M. Williamson, nick-named Three-legged Willie. 
That evening Mr. Smith and Mr. Woodruff came with men to 
gather the cattle. Mr. Smith brought a wagon, provisions, and a 
negro man to cook. He also brought mother some flour and coffee. 
He said he expected to meet Mr. Cartwright, the owner of the land 
and cattle. Father told him Mr. Cartwright had arrived, and was 
at Mr. Stafford’s; also, that the judge, lawyers, and alcalde were 
present, and that they would hold court next day to try M for 
stealing. Mr. Smith knew the men; he met them in Brazoria. 
They had gone hunting. Mr. Smith said he would butcher two 
calves and have a barbecue. Mother said she would be very much 
obliged if he would, as all the men in the neighborhood would be 























present. 
1These initials are not those of the persons concerned.—EDITOR QUAR- 


TERLY. 
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The hunters returned with plenty of game. Mr. Smith invited 
them to his camp. ‘They had lariats for ropes, and drove stakes in 
the ground and tied their horses to feed on the grass. Near our 
house there was a grove of trees. There were four large trees that 
almost formed a square. Near the trees there was a large petrified 
log. It had almost turned to stone. We children built a playhouse 
under the four large trees. We had put moss on the petrified log for 
a seat. The men took possession of our playhouse, spread their 
blankets on the ground for beds, used their saddles for pillows, and 
sat on the petrified log. Each man had a knife, a tin cup, a gun, 
and a bottle gourd. 

Mr. W. B. Travis took supper with our family. He and several 
of the gentlemen from Harrisburg were going after the trial to San 
Felipe, and father decided to go with them. Mr. Travis said he 
would assist father to locate land. The land office was at that place, 
San Felipe de Austin, where all public business was transacted. It 
was situated on the west bank of the Brazos river, about thirty 


miles above where we lived. 
April, 1834.—Court under the Live Oak Trees. 


The next day the men began to arrive early. Several ladies came 
, the accused, was 





with their husbands to visit mother. Mr. M 
the first man on the ground, and by one o’clock there were twenty- 
five or thirty people present. Mr. Moses Shipman came early. He 
lived five miles below our house. He had four grown sons, who 
came with their father. Mr. Shipman was horrified that one of the 
neighbors should be accused of stealing. He said that if M was 
found guilty he would be sent to Anahuae or San Antonio, and 
probably to Mexico to work in the silver mines. He said he would 
for the yearling than to have a 








much rather have paid Mr. A 
family left destitute in the neighborhood. 

Mr. Smith prepared dinner for the crowd. The trial began at 
eleven o'clock, and the defendant plead not guilty. A proved 
that a yearling with M ’s mark and brand was sucking his 
(A ’s) cow. W. B. Travis was attorney for M , and Patrick 
Jack for A——. After argument on both sides, the jury pronounced 
the defendant guilty. W. B. Travis gave notice of an appeal. Judge 
Burnet granted the accused a second hearing. Mr. Ben Fort Smith 
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proposed to the court to adjourn till everybody present should have 
to one side, bought the cow and yearling, 





dinner. He got A 
sent A home, and when the case was called again there was no 
evidence against M——. Mr. Smith claimed the cow and yearling. 
He said the branding had been done through a mistake and the 
defendant was discharged. Judge Burnet admonished him to be 
more careful in the future. Mr. Smith and father had a good 
laugh after the trial. Father said it was the most perfect farce he 
had ever seen. All the men in the neighborhood were rejoiced at 





the way it terminated. 








This was the first act in the A and M tragedy. 


Two of the young men proposed to mother to have adance. They 
said they would go and fetch some young ladies. Mother objected. 
She said that if there was a preacher she would ask him to preach. 
She said she had been in Texas nearly a year and had not. heard a 
sermon. One young man said he never had heard a sermon. 
Mother asked Mr. Woodruff to preach. He agreed, but did not 
have a bible. Mother’s bible was lost when we were shipwrecked 
the year before. No one offered to go for a bible. Mr. Travis said 
he would send mother one if he could find it in San Felipe. Mr. 
Woodruff prayed and exhorted the people to lead pure lives. Mrs. 
Stafford and mother sang the hymn “On Jordan’s stormy banks I 
stand and cast a wishful eye.” The preacher sang, “Come, thou 
fount of every blessing.” 

Mr. M was not present at the religious exercise in the even- 
ing. The neighbors went home. Next morning father, Mr. Travis 
and R. M. Williamson started for San Felipe. The alcalde and law- 
yers returned to Harrisburg, and David G. Burnet went to Brazoria. 





April, 1834.—Going to a Ball. 


Mr. Smith and Mr. Woodruff gathered half the cattle and were to 
return in May for the balance. Before the gentlemen left, they 
thanked sister and me for the use of our playhouse. Mr. Travis 
said he would send us some side combs. Smith said he would give 
sister one of his nephews, named Dave Terry. She said she did 
not want him if he was as ugly as Frank. Mr. Smith laughed at 
her and said if she would not have Dave, he would give her a cow 
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and a calf. 1 was very much mortified at what she said. I was 
nine years old, and she seven. 

We were very lonesome after the men had gone. Sister and I 
cleared up our playhouse. The prairie was covered with flowers. 
Wild horses and deer would feed near the house, and if the horses 
became frightened, they formed in a half circle, then in a straight 
line, then one horse would gallop up and down the line, then they 
would form three or four together. After the maneuver, sometimes 
they would turn and run off. 

One evening Mrs. Dyer sent her brother, Harvey Stafford, to 
invite mother to attend a dancing party at her house. We children 
were delighted. Mother had not been from home since we had been 
on the farm. Mr. Stafford went to the field for Uncle James and 
brother. We got there before dark. It was only two miles in the: 
bottom. The house was a double log cabin with a passage between 
the rooms. The people soon began to arrive, among them several 
young ladies. Mr. A came with his family. Mr. M and 
family did not attend. He appeared to have a spite against every 
man in the neighborhood. Before dark a servant came in with a 
bunch of cane, each piece about twelve inches in length. He laid 
the pieces of cane on a chair, got a knife, split them, took out tallow 
candles, anid lighted up the house. Mother had candle moulds. She 
asked Mrs. Dyer why she did not send and get them. Mrs. Dyer 
said she had never used candle moulds. She and her mother, Mrs. 
Stafford, used cane, or dipped candles. 

As soon as the house was lighted, a negro man came in with a 
fiddle and commenced playing. The young people began dancing, 
and one of the boys asked me to dance. I never had danced; had 
been at a ball in Harrisburg, but did not dance, and had not seen 
any dancing but one time before we came to Texas. Then I thought 
it was horrible. It was New Year’s night, 1830. We were living 
in St. Louis, Missouri. Some masked negroes came to father’s 
house and danced the old year out and the new year in. I looked on 
and watched the different figures till I thought I could dance. Mr. 
Harvey Stafford asked me to be his partner in an old Virginia reel. 
I went on the floor and danced till morning. Mrs. Dyer told 
mother that dancing was the only amusement the young folks had 
in Texas. We went home next morning delighted with the ball. 
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Father returned from San Felipe. He had found the land office 
closed and could not transact any business. He met several friends 
from Missouri, among them James Kerr, a cousin of mother’s. 
He said there was much excitement among the peopie in San Felipe. 
Stephen F. Austin had been a prisoner in Mexico since December 
10, 1833. Father said there would be trouble with Mexico, as she 
had ordered the arrest of several of the most prominent men in 
Texas. He didn’t have much confidence in Spanish justice or Mex- 
ican laws. He had been in the War of 1812 between England and 
the United States, and had seen Washington city after it was burned 
by the English. He was in Richmond, Virginia, when the theatre 
burned. He didn’t attend it that night, but saw the horrors of that 
calamity. He resigned his position as surgeon in the army and 
went to Cuba for his health. He was arrested, put in prison, and 
remained there three years, not being released till peace was pro- 
claimed between England and the United States. Mexico belonged 
at that time to Spain. 

Mr. Travis sent sister and me a Sunday school book. There had 
been a Sunday school in San Felipe, but it was closed by the Cath- 
olic priest, Father Muldoon. R. M. Williamson sent us side-combs 
to pay us for the use of our playhouse. Mr. Travis sent mother 
word that there was not a bible for sale in San Felipe. 


May, 1834.—Death of a little Boy. 


There was a sad accident near our house. Mr. M was out 


with his children gathering moss, when his little boy fell out of the 





cart. One wheel passed over the child’s chest. When his father 
went to him he was breathing. The accident happened near Mr. 
A *s fence. Mr. A came for father and mother, and Mrs. 
A—— helped Mr. M—— home with his children. When father 
and mother got there the child was dead. 








There was no lumber to make a coffin nearer than Harrisburg. 
Mother had a large dry goods box, and Mr. A used it to make a 
coffin. Mrs. M 
Mother had some nice clothing. She had lost two children in St. 
Louis in the year 1831. One was a babe, the other a boy four years 
old. She used my little brother’s clothes to lay out the corpse. 








didn’t have anything nice to bury the child in. 
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The next day we all went to the funeral. Mrs. M—— and children 
rode in a cart with the corpse. Mother and Mrs. Dyer and their 
children rode in Mr. Dyer’s cart. The men went on horseback. 
They buried the child near Mrs. Roark’s. Father, Messrs. A , 
Dyer, Cottle and Sam Bundick filled up the grave. There was no 
singing nor praying over the dead. 





It was late in the evening when we got home. Mrs. Roark had 
prepared dinner for us before we left her house. She had a good 
dinner, but no bread nor coffee. Mr. M 
take dinner with her. Mr. M 





and family would not 





seemed to be indignant. Mother 
asked Mrs. M——- to stay all night with her, as it was dark and the 
road was very bad and there was a creek to cross, but Mrs. M—— 
declined. A——- and M—— had to travel the same road, as they 
lived near each other. Mr. A 





stopped at our house. He told 
father he believed it was MN———’s intention to murder him. He said 
when the accident happened he was ploughing near the fence. He 
heard the children screaming, but couldn’t see them, the timber was 
so thick. When he got to the road the oxen were walking and feed- 
ing on the grass. He stopped them. The children said their 
brother had fallen out, and he went back to the child just as the 
father did. M—— said he was gathering moss, had seen a deer, 
and was trying to shoot it. He asked him to go for the doctor, but 
had not spoken a word to him while he was making the coffin and 





burying the child. Father told him he didn’t think M was a 
man that would commit murder. A—— didn’t appear to be satis- 


fied. He went home by Mr. Dyer’s and did not pass the road near 
M 
Dyer’s. 

This ended the second act in the A——- M 





’s any more, though the distance was three miles by Mr. 





tragedy. 
May, 1834.—Ben Fort Smith’s African Negro. 

We had quite an excitement and considerable fright in this month. 
Father and brother were in Harrisburg, having work done by the 
blacksmith. There came a man with a letter from Mr. Smith noti- 
fying father and the men in our neighborhood that one of his Afri- 
cans had run away. ‘They had followed the negro to Mr. Shipman’s 
and there had lost his track. He had a large knife he had stolen, 
also a flint and steel for striking fire. Uncle James Wells was at 
home at the time, but the next day Mr. Stafford sent for him to 
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help raise the cotton gin. Mother requested him to come home 
before night, as she was afraid of the runaway negro, as he would 
probably come to our house to get something to eat. Uncle said if 
we fastened the door no one coul! get in. The house was two 
stories high, and was built of hewed logs. It had a brick chimney 
and two doors and three windows all fastened inside with heavy 
wooden shutters. The doors were made of heavy timber put together 
with wooden pins and with wooden bars across. No iron was used 
except in the fireplace and in nailing down the floor. 

When Uncle James left he said if he didn’t get home mother need 
not be uneasy, for the negro would be afraid to come near the house. 
We did not worry much about the negro till late in the evening. 
Mother said if she could fasten the doors outside she would go and 
stay all night with Mrs. Dyer. Mr. Dyer had moved out of the bot- 
tom and built a new house one mile from ours. 

Mother milked the cows before night, fetched in water and the 
axe, barricaded the doors and windows, and prepared to go to the 
upper rooms. There were no stairs, and we had to use a ladder. 
She took the gun, axe, and water up, put out the fire, carried the 
babe up and then sister, and by this time it was dark. I carried 
up candles to last all night. Sister and babe were both screaming, 
but stopped crying when mother brought up a light. She drew up 
the ladder and placed it over the opening. The babe and sister went 
to sleep. Mother said for me to go to bed. I was not sleepy, but 
went. She sat up knitting. I could not sleep, for I thought it 
was neglecting mother for me to go to bed. Father said I was my 
mother’s right hand. He would tell me when he was leaving home 
to take good care of mother and the children. 

We had not been still more than an hour when the dogs began 
barking. Mother set the light in a box and hung blankets around 
it to darken the room. We knew by the fuss the dogs were making 
somebody was in the yard. I was very much frightened till mother 
told me she thought it was impossible for anybody to get in, and that 
if anyone did, she would shoot when she could see, if he attempted 
to come up. 

We did not have long to wait, but scon knew it was the runaway 
negro. He fought the dogs and ran them under the house. He 
talked and yelled, but we could not understand his gibberish. The 
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dogs attacked him several times, but he would whip them, and they 
would run under the house, bark, howl, and whine. Both the chil- 
dren woke up and added their cries to the horrid din. The negro 
tried to open the doors and windows. He tried to break them down 
with a fence rail. Mother would have shot if she could have got 
sight of him. He stayed in the yard nearly all night, and then 
robbed the chicken house. We could hear the chickens when he 
carried them away. Mother hissed on the dogs, and they followed 
him some distance. She waited till they came back, then moved 
us down to the room below. She did not open the doors; she said 
she would sleep, and if the negro returned would shoot at him. 

She had slept only a few minutes when there was another com- 
motion among the dogs. It was daylight. We could see through 
an opening between the logs two men with a cart and oxen, and 
mother opened the door. The travelers were Germans, Mr. Haber- 
macher and son, Stephen, from Harrisburg, going to Mr. Stafford’s 
to work on the cotton gin. It was a great relief to see them. They 
had met father, and he said he would be home the next day. The 
old gentleman could not speak English, but the son could. They 
had camped near our house and had heard the dogs and thought 
they were after game. They said the negro must have heard them 
as they were singing. The Germans stayed with us till Uncle James 
came home. They expected to have gotten to our house by eight 
o’elock, but could not see the house. 

Father came home. He had bad news. Mexico had sent more 
troops to Anahuac and a man-of-war to blockade the port at Gal- 
veston Island. 

The runaway negro stayed in the neighborhood several months. 
The men tried to capture him, but did not succeed. A Mr. Battle 
made friends with the negro and fed him and tried to get him in 
the house, but he was too smart. Mr. Battle caught him and tried 
to tie him, but the negro cut Mr. Battle severely. He then left 
our neighborhood, crossed the Brazos and Colorado rivers, and made 
his way to the Navidad bottom. He was often seen by travelers, 
and was called the Wild Man of the Navidad. It was said there 
was a negro woman with him, but some said it was an Indian squaw 
Others said a schooner loaded with Africans had been lost on the 
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western coast and several negroes had made their escape. I never 
heard anything more about the African.’| Father said he would have 
thought mother was only scared if the negro’s footprints had not 
been seen in the yard, and the rail he used in trying to force an 
entrance. We children did not get over the fright for many days. 


May, 1834.—School near Oyster Creek. 





Father, while in Harrisburg, engaged a school teacher, a Mr. 
David Henson. He had just arrived. A schooner from New 
Orleans with emigrants for Austin’s colony had run the blockade 
at Galveston Island and landed at Harrisburg. I remember the 
names of some of them: Clinton Harris, son of John R. Harris, 
deceased; Mr. Mann, wife and two step-sons; Flournoy Hunt; Sam 
Allen; Mr. Pruitt and two daughters; and Mr. Kokernot and wife, 
young married people, were among them. Mr. Kokernot was Ger- 
man, ‘this wife French. 

Mr. Doby brought dry goods and groceries. One of the Iiams 
boys came home with father and brother. He stayed a few days. 
Brother Granville went back with him and brought out the school 
teacher. He was an Irishman, old, ugly, and red-headed. 

The next thing was a schoolhouse. There was a log house half- 
way between the place where we lived and Mr. Dyer’s. It had been 
used for a blacksmith shop. The floor was made of heavy hewed 
logs, called puncheons, and there were no windows nor any shutter 
to the door. Father and Mr. Henson canvassed the neighborhood 
to make up the school. Mr. Dyer’s three children, William, Foster, 
and Harvey, and Mr. A *s three went. ‘Mr. 'M would not 
subscribe. We three children, with four young men, Leo Roark and 
his brother Jackson, Mr. Calder and Harvey Stafford made up the 
school. Mrs. Roark did not send her daughters. She said she 
would send them in the fall, as the boys would then have to gather 
the crops. Brother and I were the only children that could read 
and write. The young men and brother could cipher. 








1After General Santa Anna invaded:Texas in 1836, if the Wild Man of the 
Navidad was Ben Fort Smith’s negro, he probably left Texas with General 
Filisola’s army on the retreat. 
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June, 1834. 


School commenced the first of June. We had a good teacher, but 
he was out of his proper place in Texas. There were but few school- 
books among the people. The teacher made the multiplication 
table upon pasteboard. ‘Mother gave her bandbox for the purpose. 
Father had a fine assortment of books, but few schoolbooks. 

The crops were very promising. There were plenty of roasting 
ears for cooking. We had been three months without bread. By 
the last of June the corn was too hard to cook. Uncle James said 
that if he had a piece of tin he could make a grater. Mother gave 
him a tin bucket. He unsoldered it, drove holes in it with a nail, 
fastened it on a board, and grated meal for supper. Mother gave 
part of the bucket to Mrs. Dyer. None of our neighbors had tin- 
ware; they used wooden vessels. Mrs. Roark had a Mexican utensil 
for grinding corn, called a metate. It was a large rock which had 
a place scooped out of the center that would hold a peck of corn. 
It had a stone roller. It was hard work to grind corn on it, but 
the meal made good bread. Some of our neighbors had small mills 
called steel mills. Mr. Bell had a mortar scooped out of wood, 
with a hanging pestle and sweep which had to be pulled down. The 
weight of the sweep would lift the pestle. It was fun for the chil- 
dren to pull the sweep down and see it go up. When the neighbors 
would meet, the first word would be, “Is your corn getting hard? 
Have you had any bread? Send to my house and get meal or corn.” 

We were in high spirits. Our school was doing well. Everybody 
had plenty of bread and potatoes and other vegetables. Mr. Gal- 
latin, from Harrisburg, came to stay with us. He was sick and 
came for medical advice. Father knew him in Missouri. He 
brought us children some pretty sea shells. He rode a gentle pony, 
and he said sister and I could ride the pony to school. 

The men in the neighborhood were preparing to celebrate the 
Fourth of July. They were to have a barbecue and ball. The 
ladies were to have a quilting and the young people anticipated a 
fine time, as invitations had been sent to other settlements. 

Toward the last of June our neighborhood was in a state of excite- 
ment. A large company of Mexicans arrived with a drove of horses 
for sale. ‘The Mexicans pretended they did not understand English. 
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All the men were confident that they were spies. Mr. Leo Roark 
could speak some Spanish, and he acted as interpreter. The men 
kept on with their preparations for the Fourth of July, but they 
were very cautious in their conversation, as they were confident the 
Mexicans understood every word that was said. The Mexicans were 
very friendly and kind, and there were two or three of them that 
seemed to be perfect gentlemen. ‘They visited the people and made 
very liberal offers in trying to sell horses. They would sell on time 
and return in the fall for the money. Leo Roark went with them 
to interpret. They paid him well for his time and wanted him to 
travel with them, but his mother would not give her consent. 


July, 1834. 


The Fourth of July was a fine day. The barbecue was near Mr. 
Dyer’s house, and the quilting and ball were at the house. The 
ladies spent the day in conversation and work, the young people 
dancing in the yard, the children playing under the trees, and the 
men talking politics. There was no political speaking, as the Mexi- 
cans were present. The politicians and lawyers from San Felipe 
and Harrisburg were there, but had little to say. The people were 
very anxious about Stephen F. Austin, as he was in Mexico, a pris- 
oner. Three of the Mexicans ate dinner and were very sociable. 
One of them danced a Virginia reel, but the others could not dance 
anything but waltzes, and our young ladies did not waltz. 

Well, it was a grand affair for the times. The young people 
thought it magnificent. The music was two fiddles, played turn 
about by three negro men. One negro man got an iron pin and 
clevis, used at the end of a cart tongue or plough beam, and beat 
time with the fiddles. Another man beat a tin pan. Well, the 
young people danced to that music from three o’clock in the evening 
till next morning. 

Mother went home with her family before day. Everybody else 
stayed all night. We ate barbecued meat, all sorts of vegetables, 
coffee, fowls, potatoes, honey, and corn bread, but no cakes, as there 
was no flour in the country. The whiskey gave out early in the 
evening, and there was no fuss or quarreling. Everybody went 
home in a good humor, none more so than the negro musicians, as 
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they were paid for playing the fiddles and beating the clevis and 
tin pan. 

This was the second time we attended a Fourth of July celebra- 
tion in Texas. ‘The first time was in Harrisburg. 1 remembered 
the Fourth of July celebrations in St. Louis. I had seen the militia 
parade, drums beating, flags flying, cannon firing, but the glory was 
not to be compared with that of the Fourth of July in the year 1834, 
near Stafford’s Point on the Brazos, about fifteen miles from Har- 
risburg. 

The Mexicans left shortly after the Fourth. They separated into 
three divisions, one party going to Brazoria, the others to Anahuac 
and Nacogdoches. The Mexicans behaved well while they were 
among us. They spent money freely, and paid for all they needed, 
but the people were glad when they were gone. They did not sell 
many horses in the neighborhood. 

Mr. Gallatin swapped his gentle pony for a wild horse. Father 
tried to persuade the old man not to swap, but he would not be 
advised. He had the wild horse tied to a tree till the Mexicans were 
gone. One of the Mexicans put a big saddle on the pony, with a 
girth and bridle made of hair, lariat, blanket, bottle gourd, and 
other things too numerous to mention, then got on and stuck his 
big spurs in the pony’s side, struck it with a quirt, and started. 
Sister and I cried all day about the pony. Mother was provoked. 
She said she would have bought the pony if Mr. Gallatin would have 
sold it. The next night the wild horse broke the lariat and ran off. 
We children were glad it was gone. Uncle James and three of the 
young men tried to find it, but could not. 


August, 1834.—One of the Neighbors leaving Texas. 


Mr. Stafford left Texas in June, and his wife was to leave in a 
few days. They had some property in the United States that 
required their attention. Mrs. Stafford came to see mother. She 
said she would not return to Texas, as she did not intend to bring 
any more slaves to Mexico. She was Mr. Stafford’s second wife, 
and had two small children. They were to travel over land, as she 
was going to take a negro man and woman with her. She could 
have gone on the schooner from Anahuac, but would have been 
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arrested in New Orleans for bringing slaves into the United States. 
She had friends in San Augustine near the boundary line between 
Mexico and the United States, and they were to help her. Father 
advised her to leave the negroes. He said she might have trouble, 
as the United States government had Monroe Edwards under arrest 
for running negroes into the States of Louisiana and Mississippi. 
She said the man was anxious to go, that he had parents living in 
Louisiana, near where she was going. She had a good hack and 
two mules to travel with. All the neighbors gave her letters to mail 
to friends in the United States. Adam Stafford was to go with her 
to Lynchburg on the San Jacinto river. He had cotton on the 
schooner at Harrisburg, but could not send it out till he got a per- 
mit from the custom-house officer at Anahuac. Mexico had a 
revenue cutter at Galveston Island. All the neighbors were sorry 
to see Mrs. Stafford go. 


September, 1834. 


Our school closed the last day of August. The young men and 
boys had to gather the crops. Cotton picking was the order of the 
day. Everybody was at work, and the only discontented person 
among us was Mr. Gallatin. He could not get over the loss of his 
horse. Our school teacher, Mr. Henson, left the first of September. 
He said he would return during the winter. 

Mr. Adam Stafford returned from Anahuac. He went with his 
step-mother to the Neches. He said she was getting along very 
well. Mother was glad to hear from Mrs. Stafford, for she had been 
very kind to our family. All the neighbors missed her. Mrs. Dyer 
and Mrs. Neal, her step-daughters, felt her loss very much. 

Father went to Harrisburg. He had a bale of cotton and three 
or four hundredweight of ‘hides. He made a large sleigh like those 
used in Missouri for driving on the snow. He had a gentle yoke 
of oxen. He loaded the sleigh with cotton and hides. Mr. Gal- 
latin got ready to leave. He was well, but grieving about his horse. 
Uncle James and Leo Roark had spent ten days looking for the 
horse, but could not find him. They said he must have gotten with 
the mustangs. 

Mother made a list of things she needed. Father asked us chil- 
dren what he should bring us from Harrisburg, and we gare him 
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a list. He said it would take a large wagon to haul all we wished. 
He took our measure for shoes. Sister told him to get two pairs 
of shoes for each of us, two pairs of red shoes and two pairs for 
every day wear. He did not promise. He loaded the sleigh with 
one bale of cotton and the hides. Mr. Gallatin sat on the cotton. 
Both had guns, and they went prepared to camp. After an absence 
of several days, he returned with the red shoes and other necessaries 
we had been without for months, and also some old newspapers a 
gentleman gave him. ‘The papers were published in New Orleans. 
He brought Brother Granville boots and a fine hat, and got clothes 
for the boys that were picking cotton. Father sold his cotton for 
a good price. After supper he took down his shot pouch and handed 
the babe a pair of blue slippers. He did not get flour. There was 
not a barrel of flour in Harrisburg, but there was a schooner 
detained at Anahuac, loaded with flour, salt, sugar, and other 
groceries. 

Father got home late Saturday evening. We children were up 
early next morning. We were so happy over our new shoes we 
could not sleep. Uncle James and the boys laughed at us. Father 
said he had no idea how new shoes would run us crazy. Mother 
said she was not surprised, it had been such a long time since we 
had had any new clothing. When we came up to Harrisburg in 
the year 1833, sister and myself were the only little girls that had 
nice shoes. There waa a shoemaker living at Harrisburg named 
Paddy Brown. His shoes were so ugly I said I would not wear 
Paddy Brown’s shoes. The neighbors would join and tan deer and 
cow hides, but it was rough leather. When my nice shoes wore out 
I had to wear “paddies,” as we called Paddy Brown’s shoes. 


October, 1834. 


The people were all very busy gathering their crops. It was the 
first year that father ever engaged in farming. He was well satis- 
fied. He said if he were the owner of a wagon he would be one 
of the aristocracy. He said our neighbors were divided into three 
classes: those that owned wagons were the aristocracy; the second 
class owned carts; as he had a sleigh he belonged to the lower class. 
Mr. Cotie, a Frenchman, owned a big wagon and six yoke of oxen. 
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He hauled freight from Brazoria to San Felipe. He said father was 
the only grandee among the people, as he rode in a sleigh. 

There was no one that made wagons or carts. There was a wheel- 
wright and he had a turning lathe, but could not do heavy work. 
Some of the men sawed wheels from logs and made vehicles called 
trucks. Father was having work done on the house; he was going 
to take off the old roof and have it repaired. All the men and boys 
were to help. The young men said if mother would Jet them dance 
they would put the new roof on and clear the yard in one day. 
Mother consented, and all the men came except Mr. M He 
would not have anything to do with his neighbors. It did not take 





long to repair the house. The boards were three feet in length 
and six inches in width. 

The boys went down in Mr. Shipman’s settlement and fetched 
four young ladies. They with Mrs. Roark’s four young daughters, 
were enough for dancing. Mr. Adam Stafford had sent a negro 
woman the day before to do the cooking. Before it was dark the 
dancing began. The giris and young ladies all had new dresses and 
shoes. I suppose I was the happiest child in the world that night. 
All the young men danced with me. There were five little girls aged 
from twelve to eight, and as there were only six young ladies and 
three married ladies to dance, the little girls came in for a great deal 
of attention. 

Father asked the young men why there were no weddings. He 
said he had been nearly a year among them and there had been 
but one. That was Mr. William Neal and Miss Mary Stafford. 
One young man said that they were waiting for the priest to come 
from Mexico, as it would be too much trouble to be married the 
second time. When there was no priest among the people, those 
who married had to sign a written contract to remarry when the 
priest came round. Jt often happened that the priest performed 
the marriage ceremony for the parents and baptized the children at 
the same time. He would spend three or four days in the neigh- 
borhood. The people would gather, and then there would be 
religious service, weddings, dancing, feasting, and a good time gen- 
erally. I often wished the priest would come around so that there 
could be a wedding in our neighborhood. 

All pleasures must end, and our ball came to an end very unex- 
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pected to me. Two of the girls and myself, about four o’clock in 
the morning went to an outhouse used for storing cotton and sat 
down to talk. I lay down and went to sleep. The next thing I 
knew the sun was up. Everybody had gone home and mother was 
calling sister and me to breakfast. 


November, 1834.—The A—— and M—— Tragedy. 


and M—— culminated in 





The enmity between Messrs. A 
murder. There had been a spell of cold weather and a severe rain 
storm. It was the first cold weather since we had been in Texas. 
All outdoor work stopped. Father was going to Harrisburg with a 
load of cotton, but the cold weather prevented him. He had been 
sick for several days. One Sunday after dark Mr. Dyer can to the 
gate and called for father. He was sick in bed, and Uncle James 
went to the gate. We were not surprised, as it was not uncommon 
to call for the doctor. After a few minutes uncle came in and 
Messrs. Stafford, Dyer, Neal, A , and Harvey Stafford were with 
him. Mother set chairs for them, but they would not be seated. 
Mr. A stepped to the bed and told father he had shot M . 
He said he did not think he had killed him, and he wanted father to 
home. He said he was 














go and assist him in getting Mr. M 
hunting, and found a place in his back fence where bears had passed 
through. He set his gun down against a tree and was going to fix 
in the act of 





the fence, when he turned around and saw M 
shooting at him. M ’*s gun missed fire. As he was trying to 
shoot the second time, A fired, he 
stumbled. A fired at the same time. His shot struck M 
in the left side. M had killed a deer and had it tied on his 
back. After he fell to the ground he asked A to take the deer 
off his back and go for the doctor. Mr. A—— did as requested, 
put his coat under M 
if wolves were near they would not trouble the wounded man. After 
making Mr. M— 
he went home, told his wife what had happened, saddled his horse, 
went to the house of Mr. Neal, his near neighbor, and asked Neal 
to go with him to Mr. Dyer’s. Mrs. Neal went with him, as she had 








got his gun. As M 




















’s head, and dragged the deer away, so that 





as comfortable as circumstances would permit, 


no one to stay with her. When they got to Mr. Dyer’s they found 
the two brothers, Adam and Harvey Stafford, there, and asked them 
to go to the assistance of Mr. M——. ‘They thought it advisable to 
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get the doctor and all go together. Our house and Mr. Dyer’s were 
on the edge of the prairie, and the other families lived in the bot- 
tom. It was only one mile between the two houses. 

Father said he could not go, and advised them to get five men to 
go, and if they found M—— alive, to carry him home, and, if dead, 
to guard the body till they could get mem from Mr. Shipman’s 
neighborhood. The men were all young; three of them were mar- 
ried. Harvey Stafford said that he would go for assistance. The 
others returned with Mr. A——. All of them appeared to be scared, 
as it was the first time that that had ever happened in the neighbor- 
hood. After a couple of hours, Mr. Cotie and the Roark boys came 
and said Harvey Stafford sent them. Father told them to go near 
Mr. M 
were to come back to our house and wait for Mr. Shipman. They 
was dead. They 


’s house and see if he had been carried home; if not, they 








returned after a half hour and said that M 
could see a torchlight near A——’s house, and found the men wait- 
ing. They had made a fire, gathered cane for torches, and had 
A *s cart and oxen ready to carry the corpse home. 

After midnight Mr. Shipman and sons, Edward and John, came. 
They stopped to warm, for it was very cold weather. Mr. Shipman 





said he did not know what to do. Father told him he was the oldest 
man and had resided longest in the neighborhood, so he must. hold 
an inquest, take down evidence, arrest Mr. A——, put him under 
guard, and send him to Harrisburg to the Mexican alcalde. The 
Messrs. Shipman went on after warming and drinking coffee. 
Father said he would go in the morning and make an examination 
of the body and would give a certificate of death. 

Mother and father did not sleep much that night. It was a hor- 
rible calamity to happen so soon after the ball at our house. It 
was then remembered that M——— had passed our house twice that 
night with his gun, but as every man carried a gun it did not 
attract attention. Mother had invited his family to the ball. 
Father had asked Mr. M—— to help repair the house, but he said it 
was impossible, as he had two bales of cotton picked out and lying 
on the ground, and would have to haul it to the gin, for Mr. Stafford 
had promised to have it ginned that day. 

Karly next morning Uncle James came for mother. He said 
Mrs. M 





accused all the men in the neighborhood of murdering 
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would kill A——, 
but did not suppose the neighbors would murder her husband. 

A 
till the men had prepared it for burial. He went with them to 
Mr. Stafford’s to make the coffin. He was the only carpenter in the 


her husband. She said she had suspected M 





helped to carry the corpse home and waited near the house 


neighborhood. 
Mother and Mrs. Dyer did all they could for Mrs. M——-; father 
was not able to go out the next day. The burial was at Mrs. 


Roark’s. The funeral procession came by our house, Mrs. M—— 
and the children riding in the cart and sitting on her husband’s 
coffin. Mr. Dyer sent his cart for her to ride in, but she would not 
use it. 

The men carried the prisoner to Harrisburg. He was tried before 
Judge Burnet and acquitted. 

This was the fourth act in the A——-~M——- tragedy. 

When the men returned they were very much discouraged. Mex- 
ico had sent a ship to blockade Galveston and to compel the people 
to ship their cotton from the port of Anahuac. The schooners 
could not come direct to Harrisburg, as Mexico had threatened to 
garrison that place. This order from Mexico worked a great hard- 
ship on the people, as it compelled them to haul their cotton to Bra- 
zoria, the principal commercial town in Texas. 

All the men in the neighborhood, as soon as they got home, pre- 
pared to go to Brazoria. ‘Mr. Cotie was going to haul cotton for 
Mrs. M——, father, and Mrs. Roark. He had a large wagon as big 
az a schooner. He came overland with the Roark family from Mis- 
souri in the year 1824. 

December, 1834. 


Father and the other men started for Brazoria on the 25th of 
November. ‘They said they would be home in three weeks. 
There was not a white man left in the neighborhood except Adam 
Stafford. A negro man drove his wagon, and Harvey Stafford the 
cart. Messrs. Dyer, Neal, and Bell were their own drivers. Father 
drove the sleigh loaded with peltry. He waited for those who lived 
above to come on. When the caravan arrived it was a laughable 
sight for us children. When we were living in St. Louis we had 
seen twenty and thirty large wagons at a time, with six or eight 
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mules, going to Santa Fe and military posts on the frontier. It 
was early in the morning when the wagons came in sight. All had 
loaded the day before at the Stafford gin. Mr. Cotie was in the lead. 
His wagon had been painted blue, and had a canvas cover. It was 
an imposing sight with six yoke of oxen. The Stafford wagon came 
next, and father’s sleigh was in the rear. Uncle James had hired 
Mrs. M ’s cart and oxen to haul his cotton and had left the day 
before to go with the Messrs. Shipman. Mrs. M was not dis- 
posed to have anything to do with her neighbors. She had no 
relatives in Texas. She had four little girls too small to be any 
help. She would have driven her cart and oxen and hauled her 
cotton to Harrisburg herself if she could have put a bale of cotton 
on the cart. Mr. Cotie told her he would haul it and not charge 
her a cent, but would get what supplies she needed and would bring 








receipts and money to show how he had disposed of the cotton. 

The men had been absent but a few days from home when a large 
tribe of Indians came and camped between our house and Mrs. 
Roark’s. ‘There were two or three hundred men, women, and chil- 
dren. They came in the night. They had a large drove of Indian 
ponies. One squaw came to the house to buy corn. She said they 
were good Indians. She could speak English. She said they lived 
at the Waco village at the falls of the Brazos river, and were going 
to Harrisburg to sell hides. They had a great many buffalo hides 
and bear skins. ‘The women and children in our neighborhood were 
afraid of them. Mrs. Roark had a perfect horror of Indians. It 
was only five years since they had murdered her husband. Mrs. 
Dyer’s experience with good Indians had been very trying. Mr. 
Dyer located land on the Colorado river, and was living there in the 
year 1825. One day he was ai work in the bottom ploughing. The 
corn-field was not in sight of the house. Some Indians came and 
said, “Indian heap good, want something to eat.” She gave them 
bread and milk, and while they were eating she left the house and 
ran with her babe to the bottom to her husband. They went into 
the thick cane and waited till night. Then they went near enough 
to the house to see if the Indians were gone. They could not see 
them, and went to the house. The good Indians were gone, but had 
robbed the house of clothing, provisions, and side saddles, and had 
carried off the cows and calves. When Mrs. Dyer first saw the 
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Indians she was in her stocking feet. She did not stop to put on 
her shoes, and they carried them off. They stole one horse. Mrs. 
Dyer did not nurse her babe, but reared it by hand. She had no 
near neighbor. She was without a morse! to eat and had only a little 
milk she had carried in a bottle when she ran from the house. 
They left their house after dark with the intention of going to 
Morton’s Ferry on the Brazos, fifty miles from where they lived. 
Mr. Dyer was walking, and she riding and carrying the babe. She 
had to ride a man’s saddle. ‘They traveled all night, stopping only 
on the San Bernard to let the horse feed. They were nearly 
starved ,and the ‘babe was suffering greatly. They had gone above 
the Fort Bend road. They went on to San Felipe and got there 
that night. ‘They received assistance, rested a few days, and then 
went to Mr. Stafford’s. He was Mrs. Dyer’s father. He would not 
consent for them to return to the Colorado, but gave them land to 
settle on. 

Father and the men got home the last of the year 1834, well 
pleased with Brazoria, but found the people in great excitement. 
Mexico had landed soldiers at the mouth of the Brazos, and had 
established a garrison at Velasco. There had been a meeting of 
the people at Columbia. ‘Their object was to call a convention to 
meet at San Felipe, the capital of Texas. 

Father stayed one night at Mr. W. J. Russell’s, where he met Mr. 
Bennet, Mrs. Russell’s brother. ‘Mr. Bennet came to Texas at the 
time father did. He had been sick ever since we were shipwrecked, 
in the year 1833. He said if he was back in Kentucky with his 
negroes nothing on earth could induce him to come to Texas. 
Father said Mr. Bennet would die, as ‘he had consumption. 

The ‘farmers sold their cotton for a good price and bought family 
supplies to last nearly a year. It was a great relief when the men 
got home. 


January, 1835. 


The Indians did not trouble anybody. They traded basket 
moccasins embroidered with beads. If they had been so disposed, 
they could have murdered the men, as there were twenty Indians to 
every White man. Mother said she was not scared about the Indians. 
She had gone through such a night of horror with the runawey 
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negro, she did not think anything could scare her. She said that 
within a period of two years she had been shipwrecked, threatened 
by the wolves and buzzards, frightened by Ben Fort Smith and his 
Africans, and beseiged by the runaway negro, and did not think 
fate had anything else of the kind in store for her. 

Father, Uncle James Wells, and Harvey Stafford came home 
together. Mr. Cotie sent Mrs. M ’s supplies by Uncle James, as 
he was to take her cart and oxen home in the morning. Mr. Cotie’s 
wagon was too cumbersome to drive in the bottom. Early next 
morning Mr. Cotie came to go with Uncle James to give Mrs. M 
her money and settle with her. She was so peculiar he wanted a 
witness to the settlement. She had four bales of cotton and the 
weight was near two thousand pounds. He had bought flour, sugar, 
coffee, and other things. Harvey Stafford was a wild boy aged 
eighteen years. He offered to go, saying that the widow was his 
special charge. If she had any more cotton to sell or wood to cut, 
he was the man to do it. Father told him that it would be best 
to wait for her daughters to grow up. He said no, he wanted the 
whole family. Mr. Cotie settled with Mrs. M without any 
trouble. 

Mrs. M was not twenty-five years old, and was very hand- 
some. * * * The neighbors did all they could to make her 
comfortable. They would have sent her to friends in the United 
States if she would have gone. She distrusted everybody. Her 
husband had not located land. He had bought twenty acres from 
Mr. Stafford, and had built a small house, but had not made the 
first payment at the time of his death. Mr. Stafford offered to pay 
for the house, buy her corn, cattle, and hogs, and send her and her 
children to her father * * *. She would not go, but com- 
menced ploughing. Her husband had leased the ground for three 
years. The men went and ploughed and planted the crops for her. 
Mr. Adam Stafford said he would send his negroes to cultivate the 
land if others would help. All agreed to help but father. He said 
he would attend her family in sickness, furnish medicine, and not 
charge ‘her a cent. The other men said they were willing. 














February, 1835. 


Uncle James decided not to live with us this year. He was going 
to oversee at the Stafford plantation. 
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Mr. Cotie and Uncle James teased Harvey Stafford every time 
they met him about his special charge, the widow. They told him 
he should have helped her hoe corn and cotton. He said he offered 
only to cut wood and sell cotton after the other men had raised it. 
Mother scolded them. She said their jokes were very wrong, as the 
lady’s husband had been dead but a few months. 


Mareh, 1835. 


The Indians left the first of March. We were glad to see them go. 
They sold their hides at Harrisburg. Clinton Harris, the son of 
John R. Harris, deceased, had opened a store there. The Indians 
left in the morning, the men with guns first, the squaws carrying 
their pappooses tied on their backs, and leading the ponies, and the 
dogs following. The ponies were packed with buffalo robes, blan- 
kets, bear skins, pots and kettles, and things too numerous to men- 
tion. The children were riding in baskets suspended across the 
ponies’ backs. 

The farmers were planting cotton, and corn was up and growing. 
Father hired help that year. He was the only doctor in the neigh- 
borhood, and he was obliged to hire two boys. He had been well 
paid for the last vear’s practice. The people of Texas were doing 
well, and if it had not been for the uncertainty of the Mexican laws 
father could have located land and got a home. Mother was very 
much dissatisfied. She said she would go back to the United States 
if she could go by land. She said she never would cross the Gulf 
of Mexico again in a schooner. Father was well pleased with the 
country. He said Texas would be a great State in the future, and 
if it was not for the lawyers and land speculators there might not 
be any trouble with Mexico. The Mexicans were fighting among 
themselves, but he said Texas should not interfere. 

Last week a schooner ran the blockade at Galveston Island and 
brought several immigrants to Harrisburg. The captain did not 
see anything of the Mexican revenue cutter; he thought she had been 
lost in a storm a few days before. 


April, 1835.—English Immigrants. 


About this time there was quite an addition to our neighborhood. 
Ten families from England had just arrived in Texas. They came 
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in a schooner from New York and landed at Anahuac. They were 


1 
treated with the greatest kindness by the Mexican custom house 
officers. There were twenty or thirty of them. Some went to Lib- 
erty on the Trinity river. One woman, with her son and daughter, 
stopped at Harrisburg. She was a dressmaker and _ milliner. 


t 


She was very much disappointed, as she had brought a stock 
of millinery goods from New York with the expectation of finding 


Harrisburg a large city. Three families of them came to our 
neighborhood. They met Mr. Cotie with his big wagon in Harris- 
burg, and inquired where they could rent houses and land. He told 
them Mr. Stafford had two vacant houses, and it would be no trouble 
to rent land. He brought them out. One man, Mr. Page, seemed 
‘o be the leader. Mr. Stafford told them that it was too late in the 
season to plant corn or cotton, but they could use his houses free 
of charge till next year. The men could hire out all the time, make 

Mr. Page was a very smart man. He hada wife and a girl babe. 
They all appeared to be good people, but they were sadly out of place 
in Texas. ‘They had elegant clothing, silver ware and some fine 


rails, clear land, and work at the saw mill in [arrisburg. 


furniture. Not one of them knew anything about farming or 
country life. They had ail been reared in the city of London. 

Two of the English families were named Adkins. One of the 
Mrs. Adkinses was a widow with a pretty daughter named Jane. 
Jane was lovely, dressed very fine, and could sing and play the guitar. 
The boys went crazy about her. Leo Roark and Harvey Stafford 
came to see mother to get her to give a ball, so they could get 
acquainted with the English beauty. She at first refused, but they 
teased and persuaded father till he said yes. The boys went from 
house to house inviting the people. Mother soon got things in order 
with help from the neighbors, and the happy day came. Harvey 
Stafford went to see the pretty Miss Adkins and offered to bring a 
horse and side saddle and escort her to the ball, but she could not 
ride. She had never rode a horse. There was nothing he could 
do but use the cart and oxen. Ther was a fine side saddle at his 
father’s house which belonged to his step-mother. When the young 
lady refused to ride on horseback, Leo Roark borrowed the saddle 
and brought his sweetheart, Miss Mary Hodge. Harvey Stafford 
had ‘a negro man to drive. He and Mr. Adkins, three ladies and 
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four children came riding in the cart, sitting on common chairs 
with rawhide seats. After all the trouble the boys had, the young 
lady did not dance, but sang and played the guitar. I did not go 
to sleep that night, for I had not forgotten going to sleep at our 
first ball. Well, the pretty English girl was very much admired. 
She was dressed in blue silk, with artificial flowers in her hair. 
When daylight came, all went home wishing the night had been six 
months long. 


May, 1835. 


Our English neighbors concluded to move. They were all sick 
and discouraged. Father advised them to go to California. Mr. 
Stafford was to take them, for he had to send his wagon to Brazoria 
for cotton gin machinery. The English had plenty of money, but 
it was gold, and they couldn’t change it. There was but little money 
in the country. When the farmers sold their cotton, they did not 
get much dry goods, groceries, powder, lead, and farming imple- 
ments. father did not get much money for his practice. He 
received cattle and hogs. A cow and calf passed for ten dollars. 
Father bought oxen and a horse, and he said if he could get a wagon 
he would be wealthy. We used the sleigh for visiting and light 
hauling. |Father told the young men that when they wanted to 
escort their sweethearts they could have his sleigh and oxen. 

The English emigrants went, and the boys were heart broken at 
the departure of the pretty girl. My sweetheart, William Dyer, was 
true all the time. He was eleven years old and I was ten. He was 
Mr. Dyer’s eldest son, and was the babe in arms when Mrs. Dyer ran 
from the Indians. 

We were expecting to have a school soon. Mr. Henson was to 
open school the first of June. He was to begin with the girls and 
small children, and as soon as the crops were laid by all the young 
men were to attend. Mrs. M refused to send her little girls if 
Mr. A: ’s children attended. Father said he would be glad if 
A—— would leave the neighborhood, as there would never be any 
peace while he and Mrs. M both lived there. 











June, 1835.—School and War. 


School commenced the first of June. ‘There were only ten pupils, 
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three girls, six boys and one young man, Harvey Stafford. The 
teacher boarded among the neighbors. 

We had been going to school two weeks when there was another 
excitement. Father went to Harrisburg and found the men making 
threats against the garrison at Anahuac. Mr. Andrew Briscoe had 
a large stock of goods there, and it was the chief port of entry east 
of the Brazos. Captain Tenorio, the Mexican custom-house officer, 
would not allow him to sell goods without a permit from the custom 
house. When father left Harrisburg the men and boys were drill- 
ing and threatening to disarm the garrison. Mr. Choate, Dave 
Harris, and father advised them not to do it, as Stephen F. Austin 
was a prisoner in Mexico, and it might endanger his life. This was 
very discouraging. 

Mr. Stafford had ‘heard from his father and step-mother. She 
was to return in the winter and take all their slaves to the United 
States. She did not have any trouble with those she took back the 
year before. She said she could do better than a man running 
slaves into the United States. ‘She said that they got news from 
‘(Mexico through the papers that it was the intention of the Mexican 
government to garrison every town in Texas and liberate the slaves. 
The United States government was to station troops at the Sabine 
river to prevent the slave holders from crossing, and it was to send 
also a warship to the Gulf of Mexico. 

The school did well. ‘There was no sickness. The grown young 
men started to school. Three of them and the teacher camped in 
the schoolhouse and did their own cooking. Mother and Mrs. Dyer 
gave them milk, butter and eggs, and they went home Friday even- 
ing. Mr. Henson spent Saturdays and Sundays with the neighbors. 
‘The young men were anxious for the school to be kept open in the 
summer, as they had to work in the fall and winter. 

There was some trouble at Anahuac. A courier came to our 
house from Harrisburg, going to San Felipe with a dispatch, stating 
there had been fighting at Anahuac. Captain Tenorio had arrested 
Andrew Briscoe and Clinton Harris and put them in prison, and 
wounded several Texans. Clinton Harris went from Harrisburg to 
ibuy dry goods for Mr. Briscoe, when the Mexican officer, Captain 
Tenorio, ordered him not to move the goods. While he and his 
assistant, Mr. Smith, were going to the boat, they were fired on, 
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and Mr. Smith was wounded in the breast. Clinton Harris was 
released and the next day he returned to Harrisburg. He wrote 
out a statement and sent it to San Felipe to William B. Travis. 
This news stopped our school, as the teacher and young men 
decided to go to Harrisburg. There had been a meeting at San 
Felipe which recommended that the garrison at Anahuac be dis- 
armed. Mr. W. B. Travis went to Harrisburg where he raised a 
company of men mostly from San Jacinto and Buffalo Bayou. 
They took a cannon and put it on a cart used for hauling logs to 


July, 1835.—The Celebration of the Fourth of July after 
the Fall of Anahuac. 


the saw mill. They shipped the men and cannon on a small 
schooner. They set sail for Anahuac and arrived there the last of 
June. They forced Captain Tenorio and the garrison to capitulate. 
Mr. Briscoe was released from prison. ‘This broke up Anahuac as 
a port of entry. The Mexicans and the men under Mr. Travis 
boarded the schooner and returned to Harrisburg. 

The citizens of Harrisburg had been preparing for a grand ball 
and barbecue before the trouble at Anahuac. When they heard the 
Mexicans would be brought there they sent word to the people of 
the different settlements to attend. 

The disarming of the garrison at Anahuac was not approved by 
the older citizens. ‘Those who had families with all they possessed 
in Texas wished rather to pay duties to Mexico than to fight. 

Well, the Fourth of July brought out quite a crowd. The Texans 
and Mexicans arrived in time for the barbecue, but the ball was put 
off until the fifth. A man died in town the morning of the Fourth, 
and Mr. Choate, the musician, would not play till the corpse was 
buried. Themen spent the day talking war and politics. Families 
from the country camped. Ladies were shopping and visiting and 
young people were having a good time. Mr. Travis and P. H. Jack 
had ‘been prisoners in Anahuac in the year 1832. In this vear they 
were having their revenge. Captain Tenorio walked among the 
people shaking hands with the men and acting as if he was the hero 
of the occasion. ‘The Mexican soldiers sat and smoked and played 
cards. ‘The funeral came off the morning of the fifth, everybody 
attending. Mr. Choate read the burial services, and after the 
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funeral we had dinner and then dancing. We danced in a new 
storehouse. It was built by Mr. Stafford. He would have brought 
dry goods and opened a store if the trouble at Anahuac could have 
been peaceably arranged. The Mexican officers were at the ball. 
They did not dance country dances. Mr. Kokernot and his wife 
were Germans. They walized, and Captain Tenorio danced with 
Mrs. Kokernot. She could speak French and Captain Tenorio also 
was a French scholar, so they danced and talked all the evening. 
She was handsome and he a fine looking man, and they attracted 
a great deal of attention. 

The people went home on the sixth, the young folks happy, the 
old people gloomy. ‘The Mexican prisoners were to be sent to San 
Antonio in a few days. The disarming of the garrison at Anahuac 
was without bloodshed. There was but one man wounded, and he 
was shot by the Mexicans when they arrested Mr. Briscoe and Clin- 
ton Harris. 

Our school opened again on the tenth. ‘The teacher said the 
young men and boys did not study. They talked war all the time 
and seemed to think that two or three hundred Texans could whip 
Mexico. 

Major Bingham went to San Felipe, and on his return he stayed 
one night with father. He thought William B. Travis and others 
would keep up the agitation. He said there was an order from San 
Antonio to arrest several Texans and send them to Mexico for trial, 
but there was no one to make the arrest. 

August, 1835. 

Father was the only man in this nefghborhood that had seen war. 
Iie said he had done his share in 1812. Mr. Henson and Major 
3ingham were both Irish and had seen when quite young the rebel- 
lion in Ireland in the vear 1798. It seemed that they would be 
glad to fight England or the Indians. Both were ready to raise 
volunteers and would defend Travis and his companions if necessary. 

The farmers had fine crops. Cotton was open and corn getting 
hard. Our school was doing well, but the people were in dread all 
the time. When the news was received in Mexico that Anahuac had 


been forced to surrender by the Texans, an order was issued to 
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Colonel Ugartechea to arrest seven Texans and send them to San 
Antonio to be tried by court martial. This was more than the 
people could bear. There was great excitement. A convention was 
called to meet at San Felipe the 12th of September. There was a 
meeting in our neighborhood to elect a delegate to this convention. 
The farmers had not much time to spare, but they would not see 
the Texans arrested. 

There was a strange Mexican at San Felipe who said he was just 
from Mexico. He said there was a large army marching from Mex- 
ico to garrison San Antonio, Anahuac, Velasco and all towns in 
Texas. He said Stephen F. Austin had been liberated and would 
soon be home. He advised the people to stop holding political meet- 
ings and give up the men who disarmed the garrison at Anahuac. 
lle spoke English and said he was a friend of Stephen F. Austin 
and to Texas. Our people did.not believe a word the Mexican said. 
They thought the Mexican government had sent him to watch the 
Texans. Some of them would have had him arrested, but there was 
no jail in Austin’s colony, and no one had time to guard the man. 
At the election in our neighborhood Mr. C. C. Dyer was chosen a 
delegate to the convention. Harrisburg elected Andrew Briscoe and 
William P. Harris. The convention was called to meet at San 
Felipe, the capital of Texas. 

A priest, Padre Alpuche, disappeared. He had been traveling in 
Texas and Louisiana several years. He was loved by Protestants 
as well as Catholics. The voung people looked for his arrival with 
the greatest pleasure. He would marry all those who had signed 
a certificate ‘before the Mexican alealde to remarry when the priest 
came. He would baptize the children, bury the dead, visit the sick 
and pray for the dying. He had not been in San Felipe for three 
years. When he appeared there he was riding a good mule. He 
said he had been in Europe and had landed at New Orleans and 
gone from there to Nacogdoches. He heard in New Orleans of the 
trouble in Texas. He did not take any part in political affairs, 
but pretended to be a friend to the Texans. He stayed a week in 
San Felipe, stopping at the boarding house. He could speak 
English and ‘heard all the Texans had to say. He came in the night. 
One morning he saddled his mule and went to the river to water the 
mule, and that was the last time he was seen. 
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THE MEXICAN RAID OF 1875 ON CORPUS CHRISTI." 
LEOPOLD MORRIS. 


The country surrounding the little city of Corpus Christi, on the 
southern coast of Texas, has been the field of many bloody encoun- 
ters which have helped to make the bravery of Texans stand out 
in bold letters. 

Among the bloodiest of these contests were the raids of 1875 and 
1878, the incidents of either of which would cause a thrill of horror 
to pass through one and make a tale almost too awful to relate. 

In the seventies, Texas was thinly settled, sometimes fifty or sixty 
miles intervening between two homesteads or settlements; but every 
man carried a rifle in those trying times, and, like New England’s 
early settlers, they were always ready for enemies, either savages or 
desperadoes. Many were the times that, when the morning dawned 
and the husband kissed his wife and little ones good-bye, it was 
good-bye forever. Such were the conditions which the pioneer 
Texan had to face and endure. 

Early in the spring of 1875 a band of about one hundred and fifty 
men was formed at a place in Mexico called Las Quisamas, and under 
the leadership of a cruel and daring commander, José Cortina, 
started on a march towards Texas. After crossing the Rio Grande 
near Eagle Pass, they formed into four separate commands, their 
purpose being to first capture and plunder Corpus Christi, and then 
make it the base of their operations. As they advanced they mur- 
dered all who crossed their path, men, women, and even children. 
But the United States troops stationed at San Diego were on the 
alert, and after inflicting several defeats upon three of the bands, 
who fled towards the Rio Grande, they went in search of the fourth. 
Meanwhile, the fourth division, which had met no opposition as yet, 
halted just outside of Corpus Christi at a place now called the Oso. 
Here they camped on a road which was the main highway to the 


‘This narrative has been made up from the statements of those who had 
personal knowledge of the raid, and from the notes of Mr. T. J. Noakes, 
together with his account of the affair, which is given entire. 
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city. There were in this band fifty men, heavily armed. They 
stopped all persons coming to or from the city, took their property, 
and made them prisoners. Some of the most prominent people of 
Corpus Christi were captured, among them being S. G. Borden,’ 
George Franks, George Reynolds, Judge Gilpin, P. Hi. MeManigle, 
Mrs. E. D. Sidbury, Mrs. R. R. Savage, and Mrs. Laura Allen, ail 
but two of whom? are still living. It is said that Judge Borden, 
who was going to Sinton, a small settlement near Corpus Christi, 
was riding quietly along, when suddenly Jim Hunter, a friend of his, 
came dashing from a thicket beside the road, on horseback, and 
cried: “You had better turn back, Judge, for an old Mexican just 
told me that the treacherous Cortina and a band of cut-throats ar 


holding up a part of the road.” Borden, insisting that the Mexican 
had lied, started again on his way. Thereupon Hunter remarked, 
“Well, if you go on, I’ll be hanged if I’m afraid to go”: so he turned 
and went with the Judge. They rode along for some distance, when, 
on turning a sharp corner in the road, they found theinselves within 
a few yards of the enemy. Borden, being in a wagon, was unabl 
to escape, and was immediately taken prisoner, but Hunter, being 
on a good, hardy mustang, got away. He hurried to Corpus Christi, 
and like Paul Revere of a hundred years before, he aroused the city 
by galloping through the streets and shouting with every breath, 
“The Mexicans, the raiders are coming!” A mass meeting was 
being held at the town hall that night, and a guard for the pro- 
tection of the city was immediately formed; but arms and ammu- 
nition wer lacking, and it was impossible to supply the large number 
of volunteers. At last, however, a detachment was organized and 
dispatched to attack the Mexicans on the main road. 

At this time the Morgan steamers were running between Galves- 
ton and Corpus Christi, and one of them, the Aransas, was then 
in port. Women and children flocked to the pier and’ rushed in 
uncontrollable excitement on board the vessel, and in a few minutes 
it was crowded to its utmost capacity. Luckily, a large lumber 
schooner was also in the harbor, having arrived the night before 
from Lake Charles, La. This, too, was soon crowded. The schooner 


*A cousin of Gail Borden, originator of the famous condensed milk. 


*P. H. MeManigle and Judge Gilpin. 
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had not yet discharged her cargo of lumber, and with the added 
weight she sank into the water until the waves washed over her 
upper deck. Both the ships left the wharf and anchored some miles 
out at sea until the danger was passed. 

[t happened on this eventful day that some thirty or forty school 
girls had gone with their teacher for a picnic to a reef about three 
miles from the town. When their mothers heard news of the raid 
they became frantic, as all the men were on guard some miles distant 
or were out in search of the enemy. Finally a company of about 
twenty negro bovs was formed, and they conducted the frightened 
children safely home. 

In the meantime the raiders were still camped beside the road 
and amusing themselves by stripping their male prisoners and 
making them dance under the lash of the whip. The female cap- 
tives took advantage of a moment when the Mexicans were busy 
with this diversion, and, darting into the thicket on one side of the 
road, made their escape. Soon after six o’clock that evening the 
raiders broke up camp, and to their amazement, found the female 
captives missing. This enraged them so that they cursed and tor- 
menied the remaining prisoners more than ever. Lashing the men 
together in pairs, they marched them in front of the band in the 
direction of Nuecestown, a ‘hamlet some five miles distant. Under 
the cruel treatment accorded them, some of the captives knelt down 
| 


and prayed for mercy, but none was granted. By and by they came 


to the store of George Franks, on the left-hand side of the road. 
On reaching the place the leader knocked at the door, which was 
promptly opened by an aged Mexican. The commander asked him 
to join their band, but he refused. He insisted, promising the old 


nan a good share of the booty if he would only join them, but he 


would not consent. The leader asked him once more, this time 
using a threat and cursing him. At this the oid Mexican closed 


the door in the cut-throat’s face. ‘This so enraged the leader that 


he rushed in after the old man and. catching him by the neck, he 
dragged him to the door and called to his men to tie his hands and 
feet with cords. He then ordered a rope suspended from a near-by 
tree, and ‘he himself placed the frightened man beneath its branches 


and tightened the rope about his neck. Hearing the noise, Mr. 
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Franks immediately rushed to the scene and begged them io spare 
the life of ‘his servant. At that moment two Mexicans snatched 
the rope and were about to strangle the poor old man, when Franks 
interceded, dealing one of the rufflians a staggering blow. Franks 
was immediately put in chains and was made the object of much 


} ° ‘ 
A 


abuse. ‘The hanging proceeded and the victim was soon a corpse. 

When the Mexicans left they took with them Franks’ wagon and 
horses and all the plunder they could carry. ‘The prisoners were 
again placed in front. ‘They were forced to march on foot over 
rough roads, through prickly pear and thorny brush, and it was with 
fiendish delight that their tormentors followed in the blood-stained 
path. Presently a rustling in the brush caused a halt, and a scout 
was sent forward to ascertain its cause. He soon returned with the 
information that a herd of horses, driven by a white man, was some 
distance ahead. Three men were immediately dispatched to capture 
the herder. This commotion caused a stampede among the horses, 
they being fresh from the prairie and somewhat wild, and during 
the excitement the man made his escape. He proved to be Henry 
Stevens, of Nuecestown.? 

The night had settled before the party reached Nuecestown. 
Stopping near a large frame building in which the postoffice was 
then kept, the leader jumped from his horse and ealled a halt. 
The United States mail carrier who had just arrived with the evening 
mail from San Antonio, was made a captive and the mail taken and 
plundered. T. J. Noakes, who was postmaster at that time, after- 
wards wrote an interesting account of the raiders’ visit to Nueces- 
town, which was found just recently among some old papers, and 
reads as follows: 


“NUECESTOWN, NUECES County, TEXAS, May 13, 1875. 
“On Good Friday, March 26, 1875, I was kept busy all day, 
having remittances to make to several business houses, that I wanted 
to send by the evening mail for goods that I had received a few 
days before, and if they had been sent off sooner I should have 
owed no man a cent. 


*Mr. Stevens is still living, and is actively engaged in the dairy business 
near Corpus Christi. 
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“After finishing my letters I made up the mail in readiness for the 


earrier who was about due, when a man named John Smith came 


some flour, and while in the act of handing him 


into the store for 
counter, I noticed three Mexicans ride up and 


a parcel over the 
fasten their horses to the rack in front of the store, and excitedly 
approach the door, heavily armed. I said nothing to Smith of the 
circumstance, but walked hastily to the sitting room at the back 
my Winchester rifle, thinking things looked 


of the store to get 1 


shakey. I had no sooner reached my rifle into my hands when 
Smith came rushing into the room, closely followed by a savage 
Mexican with his gun in the attitude to shoot Smith, but 


immediately on seeing me, brought it round on me, but before he 
could’ shoot, my bullet had penetrated his chest and knocked all 


In the meantime, Smith had escaped out of 


? 2 4 
looking 


the fight out of him. 
an open door opposite to the one by which he had entered the room, 
and my wife, passing in as he went out, was with me in the room. 
wounded Mexican could shoot no more, I made ready 


Seeing the 
Having seen but three Mexicans, I felt 


for the next to follow him. 
no apprehension as to my being able to cope with that number, and 
expected when they heard the firing they would come to the assist- 
ance of their comrade, but none came. I stepped to the door leading 
into the. store to see where they were, and was taking aim at the 
fellow nearest me when my attention was attracted by the number 
outside the front of the store which appeared to me to amount to 
1 hundred Mexicans. Realizing at once that I was greatly over- 
powered (for one man cannot with much hope fight a hundred), 
[ did not fire, but turned, expecting to see my wife in the room 
and tell her to take the children and leave the house, but she was 
nowhere to be found, and the doors and windows looking into the 
room where I was from the three sides of the house all being open, 
and the Mexicans taking up position so as to surround us, I was 
compelled to avail myself of a trap door through the floor, by which 
I passed into a trench dug beneath the floor of the house that 
enabled me to pass from one part of the house to another and get 
inte any room I wanted to without being exposed to sight. Here I 
found Smith, who, crawling under the house at the back, had found 
the trench. He was very excited and I advised him to stay where 
he was and keep quiet and I would go to the front of the house 
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oht them, when, if I saw that 


and see if there was any chance to fi 
he could do any good with it, I would furnish him with a pistol, 
but as excited as he was he was best without one. 

“On reaching the trench from which I could see the crowd in 
front of the store, I noticed several Americans held as prisoners, 
among whom was a person named Lane, another, Mike Dunn, and 
one, Tom Nelson, and I came to the conclusion that, Mexican-like, 
they meant to take all the prisoners they could from among the 
Americans, and as soon as they were through robbing, have the 
enjoyment of a general massacre, a la Peniscal. 

“T determined at once I would not be taken alive, so I passed 
back to a place where I could command the store with my rifle, 
but to my consternation, I found my wife in the store, surrounded 
by the raiders and two of them placed in such a way with cocked 
pistols that any shot that should be fired from an unseen party would 
be retaliated on her by one of the fiends; consequently, to resume 
firing was only to insure her being shot, and I had to remain 
inactive while my wife was trying to pursuade them not to carry 
out their threat of taking me or burning the house. Several times 
when they had lighted a fire in the store my wife put it out, 
and the first time by throwing a pitcher of water on it. I now 
noticed that Smith had Jeft the trench, and hearing shots from the 
direction in which he must have gone, knew that he was shot down 
by the guards placed to keep us from leaving the house. I could now 
hear the roar of the fire over my head, and to remain longer was 
certain death, and my only chance lay in shooting down the Mexi- 
cans who guarded the back of the house, and escape in the smoke. 
But when I reached the end of the trench from which to put my 
design into operation, my wife called to me that the Mexicans were 
not there, and now was my only chance to leave alive, and she helped 
me to tear a hole through the fence by which to escape. When I 
left her she was getting her feather bed out of the house, and in 
spite of the impending danger, I could but feel amused at such a 
notion as getting out a bed while thousands of other articles, in 
my estimation, would have had the preference. I expected every 
moment to be fired upon, and in such a case had made up my mind 
to lie flat and return the fire, but I was allowed to turn the corner 
of the fence without molestation, and, by keeping along the angle 
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of the fence, I reached a point where to go further I had to pass 
over open ground where 1 should have been seen, so concluded to 
remain and see it out. I passed by Smith soon after leaving the 
house, being on his face and covered with blood, and as I thought, 
dead. The Mexicans, not seeing me leave, boasted they ‘had burnt 
me with the house as were their intentions. When reconnoitering 
from my irench among the crowd in front of my store, I noticed 
the mail rider among the prisoners; they took him as he came up 
to deliver his mail, and he was not allowed to do so, but both he 
and his two horses were carried off by them, together with the mail 


bags, when they left. 


sos 


T 


“From the numerous murders and raids that have been made 
within the last two years, I deemed it necessary to be weil prepared 
for such an emergency whenever my time came, which I always had 
a presentiment it would do, and I had used all my spare time in 
making preparations for the event, and had gone to a great expense 
in planning the trench. I shaped it so that a person being in it 
was perfectly safe from the shots from the outside, and I reached 
it from three trap doors, one in the floor at my bed, one at my desk 
in the store and another from a room beside the store, and it led 
to a way of escape at the back of the house, which saved my life. 
A trench also led to the cellar, and another from the cellar to the 
front of the stairs. At the trap door in the front room I could 
reach the top of the house by means of a hook and ladder, and in 
the top of the house I kept a needle gun with five hundred rounds 
of cartridges, and I had, to the best of my recollection, sixteen 
improved pistols and about fifty boxes of cartridges distributed 
about the house, and with sufficient warning of their approach to 
enable me to close the house, I considered myself, alone, capable of 
fighting off twelve or fifteen men, and had determined never to sur- 
render to a force smaller. 

“My wife tells me that when she left the house, as she ran down 
the hill towards the river, the two Mexicans who had killed Smith 
rode after her and were preparing their guns to shoot at her, but 
she begged them to spare her for the sake of her baby, and they let 
her go. 

“Early in the attack my wife had given the baby to my little 
daughter and her brother, who, both together, were hardly able to 
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carry the smallest, 


telling them to carry him away as quickly as 
they could, and the three had about reached a point very near to 
where the Mexicans shot Smith, and at the time they were engaged 
in doing so, and were witnesses to the deed, and from what they 
saw became so horrified that they fell to the ground, incapable of 
moving. In the meantime, the two older boys, who had been on the 
river and knew nothing of what was going on, suspected something 
wrong at the house from seeing the Mexicans shoot down Smith, 
caught sight of the little ones at the same time, and seeing them 
fall, came to their rescue, and all agree in saying that while crossing 
the flats, the five were fired at by the Mexicans and one of the shots 
that was intended for Smith nearly hit Grace, the little girl. The 
children reached the river and crossed in the skiff, where my wife 
joined them some time after. 

“As soon as darkness set in the Mexicans turned loose ail their 
prisoners except the mail carrier and two or three others, among 
whom was W. A. Ball, our justice of the peace, who, I afterwards 
learned, they took with them some distance before they allowed him 
to escape. As soon as they were gone I ran to Smith, whom I found 
alive, but with so many bullet holes in him that death seemed at 
first inevitable. I now met my wife who told me the children were 
all safe, which made me feel very grateful. Smith was lying about 
one hundred yards from the burning house and praying for water, 
30 I ran to the place where the house had stood, with the idea of 
getting water, but of course everything was gone or red. hot, and I 
could not find anything that would hold water. but while I was 
hunting for something two men, strangers, rode up to the fire on 
the other side, and one of them requested me to approach the fence 
on the other side of which he stood, and as soon as I was close to 
him he demanded my rifle, at the same time bringing his six-shooter 
down on me and threatened to kill me unless I complied. Not 
dreaming of such conduct from a white man, I was totally unpre- 
pared and he could have shot me before I could have raised my rifle. 
But I refused him his request, saying that I needed the rifle for my 
own and my family’s protection, as that was all the Mexicans had 
left. However, as he insisted that he could do more good with it 
than I could, as he was going in pursuit of the Mexicans, I gave the 
tifle to him on his promise to return it, but, poor fellow, in less than 
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an hour he was dead, and only through luck I recovered the rifle, 
which was picked up near his body by F. Sims, a gentleman living 
near me, and it was some days before I recovered possession of it. 
The person who took my rifle was named Swanks, I was told, and 
was among the first of those in pursuit of the Mexicans, and was 
reported at the time to have been killed by them. He was a brave 
man, a fine example of a Texan. 

“T had now returned to Smith, who would not let me leave him, 
although I had no hat nor clothes enough to keep me warm. After 
a while parties brought a cart and took him away, and then we 
hunted up the little ones, who were by this time ‘huddled together 
under a fence near the river, crying and half-witted from fright. 
My wife had, luckily, pulled the running gear of the light wagon 
out of reach of the flames, and we now took ihe hind wheels and 
mustered up all our possessions, which consisted of a bed, a blanke: 
and a quilt, which she had carried out while the house was burning, 
with her sewing machine, and with the five little ones we started 
down the hill to the wharf I had recently built on the river, and 
in the darkness we took possession of the only home we now owned, 
but felt thankful for it. 

“While the house was burning I had to stand and watch from my 
retreat by the fence, the huge tongues of flame shoot heavenward, 
knowing that they were licking up the fruits of ten years’ toil, and 
everything except ourselves that I valued in this world, yet I never 
experienced so utterly maddening a feeling as came over me when 
I first realized the fact that my children were erving for the wani 
of a roof to cover them, and a taste of a bite of bread. 

[ Signed | T. J. NOAKEs.” 


This brave man died several years afterwards. Since his death 
his sons have been pushing a claim for fifty thousand dollars against 
the Mexican government; but it is only one of the many of such 
claims for damages sustained through Mexican raids, on which, for 
some unexplainable reason, no action has ever been taken. 

The prisoners who escaped from the camp of the bandits near 
Corpus Christi ran for their lives and were soon a mile or more from 
the demons. When first captured they had been robbed of all their 
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valuables, but they were thankful indeed to escape with their lives. 
All that night and the next day they wandered aimlessly, lost in 
the woods. Again night was coming on, they were suffering for 
water and their hunger was extreme. Their only food during this 
time being what few berries and herbs they could find in the woods. 
During the first night they had seen a bright blaze in the distance, 
and had been lead to the conclusion that Corpus Christi had been 
captured by the raiders and was being burned. So they knew not 
which way to turn. 

The two companies formed at Corpus Christi pursued the Mexi- 
cans in the direction of Nuecestown, and when within a few miles 
of the place they noticed a large fire and at once knew what was 
happening. They hastened their speed and soon arrived at the 
village. John McClane, who was then sheriff of Nueces county, 
commanded one company, and John Swanks, a merchant, the other. 
Upon nearing Nuecestown the men heard the tramping of horses, 
and knew the enemy was only a few hundred yards ahead of them. 
During the night the Mexicans had become aware of their pursuers 
and decided to retreat towards the Rio Grande. In their haste to 
reach the border line they abandoned all their prisoners, amounting 
to some twenty men. Both sides were anxiously awaiting the dawn, 
one in the anticipation of a battle royal, the other to see more clearly 
their way of escape. At last it came. Several of the men who had 
gained their liberty had in their hurry wandered in the direction of 
the American camp, and they received a hearty welcome. They 
related that the Mexicans were making preparations to leave for 
Mexico. 

When the number of Mexicans was ascertained, McClane did not 
think it prudent for his men to undertake to fight them, being so 
poorly armed. The Mexicans had two or three pistols each and 
several rounds of cartridges, besides their guns. Swanks, not think- 
ing as did McClane, was determined to fight, and while he was 
making preparations for the attack, the Mexicans became aware of 
his purpose and immediately formed in line for battle. Soon after 
five o’clock, Swanks, at the head of ‘his company, gave a fierce cow- 
boy yell and charged on the murderous fiends. Frightened by this 
proceeding, the Mexicans retreated ingloriously; but one of them, 
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turning in his saddle, fired at the brave Swanks, who immediately 
fell from his horse, lifeless. Seeing their leader fall, the command 
came to a halt. 

Poor Swanks was found with his face buried in the earth, lying 
in a pool of blood. ‘The day before, when the town of Corpus Christi 
had been thrown into such excitement, he had been working at his 
trade, happy and well. Five minutes after the alarm he was seen 
pacing the streets, yelling at the top of his voice, “Boys, who will 
follow old Swanks to the Oso?” The response was prompt, and 
he was soon on the road with a party of brave companions. He died 
like a man, but deserved a better fate. 

As the body of Swanks was being prepared for hasty burial, some- 
one was heard calling from the thicket for water. It was found 
to be the John Smith who was shot during the burning of the 
Noakes residence. So badly was his body torn that it took three or 
four men to raise him from the earth. He was often spoken of 
as “Lying John,” because it is said he was never known to tell a 
truth, but he told one when he said to his physician that he would 
not die. What seemed to worry him more than anything else, was 
the fact that the Mexicans would get bevond the reach of our men 
and escape; so, after they ‘had ministered to him and made him 
as comfortable as ‘possible, he insisted on their hurrying on. After 
riding on for some distance they saw, close to a tree near the road, 
a white object on the ground. It proved to be a sheet in whose folds 
was wrapped a half dead Mexican. He was the man whom Mr. 
Noakes shot. His companions, in their hurry, had abandoned 
him. In his right hand he held an ugly knife, and like a lion at 
bay defied the Texans. Some of the men were in favor of hanging 
him on the spot, but cooler heads controlled, and he was bound and 
carried along. On a scrap of soiled paper, which he handed them, 
was this message from his leader, written in human blood: “Texans, 
we will revenge our comrade and expect ‘to meet us again two years 
hence. Cortena.” 

Finally abandoning the trail, which they had followed for several] 
miles, the men from Corpus Christi returned home at midnight. 
On the way their attention was attracted by cries, which they at 
first thought to be those of wolves, but soon recognized as human, 
and following them they found, some distance from the road, in a 
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THE NEW ORLEANS NEWSPAPER FILES OF THE TEXAS 
REVOLUTIONARY PERIOD. 


ALEX. DIENST. 


In the year eighteen hundred and thirty-five there were less than 


one thousand newspapers published in the United States. Of this 
number about thirty-five were daily publications, and of these thirty- 
five the city of New Orleans could boast of five. This looks like 
a large proportion for New Orleans, but we must remember that 
at that time New Orleans was the third largest city in the United 
States, having an actual population of seventy thousand, and a 
transient population estimated over thirty thousand. From a 
commercial standpoint it was the second city in the Union. 

The standard of journalistic character, capacity and resources 
of these New Orleans dailies was as high as that of any in the 
United States. Their editors were regarded as chiefs of their 
respective parties, and besides their editorial work were frequently 
called upon to draw up the platforms, resolutions and addresses of 
their parties. In the very nature of things, therefore, whatever 
measures they endorsed were adopted by their readers; and so of 
necessity their personal influence, exerted through their facile pens, 
meant much to the revolutionary party in Texas. New Orleans was 
the city through which ninety per cent of the immigration, and 
more than ninety per cent. of the financial aid in the revolution 
came to Texas; and it was the city that gave to the Texans their 
strongest moral support. This support, the most valuabie help that 
could be given, it gave abundantly. The editorials favorable to the 
Texan cause, of which examples will be given in this article, were 
such as only a Southron whose heart is fired with patriotism could 
write. 

The value of newspapers as a source of history is underestimated 
by most people, and by many students. Dr. A. B. Hart, professor 
of history in Harvard University, in his Method of Teaching Amer- 
tcan History, speaking of his authorities classifies them in this 
order of importance: first, official publications; second, legal pub- 
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tions; third, newspapers; fourth, biographies; fifth, works of 


statesmen ; sixth, constitutional histories; seventh, general histories. 


John Henry Brown, in the preface to his History of Tezas,' 
concerning the value of the newspaper sources of history, says: 
“Much of interest, in the very nature of things, resulting from the 
want of official records, the absence in large part of current news- 
paper files, and the failing memory of many old and patriotic men, 
must remain untold.” 

Admitting then the value of newspapers as a source of Texas 
history, we come to the question, what newspapers were in existence 
in Texas during the period from June, 1835, to August, 1836,— 
the actual fighting time of the Texas revolution, and a period for 
which in studying we should desire all the details obtainable. In 
January, 1835, the Texas Republican was the only paper published 
in Texas, and it was discontinued in August, 1835, when hostilities 
had just commenced. In Bancroft’s enumeration of early Texas 
newspapers, he says:* “The fourth paper is of historic interest, 
being the Z'elegraph, which was started by Gail and Thomas H. 
Borden and Joseph Baker at San Felipe in August, 1835. When 


that town was abandoned by the government in April, 1836, on the 


approach of the Mexicans, the press was conveyed to Harrisburg, 
] thy! } + +r = 1 ] <x? } ; . + 1 4) rATRaAd 
ind while the twenty-second number was being printed the forces 
of Santa Anna entered the town. Six copies only had been struck 
off when the printers, press and type were seized by the Mexicans. 
1 p ‘ 


The material was thrown into Bray’s Bayou.” One of these six 


copies Mr. Bancroft mentions as still in existence; he does not, 


however, inform us where.* The Velegraph was not published again 

until August, 1856. So during this interval, fraught with such 

stirring events, from April to August, Texas was without a news- 

paper, and the siege of the Alamo, Fannin’s massacre, the battle of 
‘See Vol. I, p. 4. 


"North Mexican states and Texas, Vol. U1, pp. 548-549. 


‘ST have in my collection Vol. I, No. 21, the last copy printed in San 
Felipe. It is a very interesting number, and among much other historical 
matter gives the details of the Alamo fight and its participants so far as 
then known, and the last letter written by Travis. The files of the T'ele- 


graph, though very incomplete, are very valuable. 
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San Jacinto, General Gaines’ attitude on the frontier, the flight of 
the people before the Mexican army, the cruising of the fleet, the 
blockading of the port of Matamoros, and many other important 
events would have been left bare facts if it had not been for detailed 
accounts furnished to the New Orleans daily journals by Texan cor- 
respondents. Every vessel that arrived in the New Orleans harb 
from a Texas port was eageriv visited by representatives of the 
press, and the papers would always give information from Texas 
the most prominent place in their columns and have it appear leaded. 
While facts are what the historian is after, and battles and their 
results, and the doings of political parties and factions are the main 
things that draw his attention, yet he must not ignore nor leave 
unrecorded the feelings and sentiments of a people living on the 
border of a land in the throes of a mighty revolution. It does seem 
to me that our historians dwe!! too little on the great moral support 
given Texas by the people of New Orleans. The New Orleans 
Grevs, who did so much to assist Texas in ‘her struggle for liberty 
undoubtedly came on account of patriotic editorials in se Orleans 
papers. The people of New Orieans and of the United States at 
large were naturally disposed to side with their kith and kin beyond 
the Sabine; but the fee 
breathing patriotism in every line to awake them into doing some- 


ling lay dormant, and it took editorials 


1 


thing helpful. This awakening the editors felt to be their task, and 
nobly they did their work; just as in the late Spanish-American war 
the sentiment in favor of helping the Cubans was created by the 
press, Which thus became undeniably the direct cause of the war. 
So in the days of the revolution Texas could not have succeeded 
if the journals of New Orleans and of the United States had not 
befriended her: and especially the press of the city of New Orleans, 
whence came, as I stated before, ninety per cent. of the sinews of 
war. What made the editorials strong and convincing was the fact 
that truth and patriotism of ‘the heart, and not of party, dwelt in 
every word and sentence. They represented the individual thoughts 
of the writers; since at that time the political parties had not begun 
to cast covetous or jealous eyes upon Texas soil. And so their ideas 
were not the reflections simply of their party’s policy, but of their 
earnest, heartfelt sympathy. At this period the abolitionist had not 


commenced his campaign against the acquisition of more slave ter- 
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ritory, and the sympathy and prayers of almost all the people of the 


United States were with Texas and her gallant defenders. 


I say almost all the people, because here and there a paper 
espoused the Mexican cause, or by its silence betokened its enmity 
to that of the Texans; and it was so in the city of New Orleans. 
One of its five journals was opposed to Texas and hostile in a 
] 


marked degree to all efforts to give any aid to the revolutionists; 


but this paper was helpful by giving the others an opportunity to 


refute its charges and make the righteousness of the revolution al 
the more apparent. From the historian’s standpoint such journals 
make material ail the more for his use, since if there has been any 
misrepresentation, assuredly the hostile paper has been keen enough 
to discover it and make much of it. 

The five daily newspapers of New Orleans at the time of the 
Texas revolution were: the Commercial Bulletin, editor, Mr. Put- 
nam Rea; the Bee, editor, Judge Alexander C. Bullitt; the True 
American, editor, Major John Gibson; the Courier, editor, Peter K. 
Wagner; and the Post and Union, editor, Mr. Carter. There was 
one more paper published in New Orleans, but from the clippings I 
have I am unable to state whether it was a daily or a weekly. I 
think, however, it was also a daily. It was the Louisiana Adver- 
tiser, edited by Judge Hawkins. These publications were friendly 
to Texas, with one exception, the Post and Union, which, as some of 
the editorials will show, was a violent enemy. None of them are in 
existence today—under the names they then had. I think the New 
Orleans Picayune is the oldest paper in New Orleans, and it was 
founded in 1837. From correspondence with this paper I find they 
have complete files from that date. As to files of the other papers 
I was referred to the custodian of the oity archives of New Orleans, 
Mr. M. Pohlmann. He writes: “I examined the files of papers in 
my office. I have the Courier June 13 to November 30, 1836. The 
Commercial Bulletin, first file, I have 1839, and I have Loutsiana 
Advertiser January 7 to March 31, 1836.” 

Whether there are any other file: for the period of the revolution 
in Texas or the city of New Orleans I cannot say. I have made 
diligent inquiry, but can find none. My files of the Commercial 
Bulletin are complete for matters relating to Texas from about July, 
1835, to July, i837; and of the Bee for the period of December, 
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1835, to December, 1836. Of the Courier, the True American, the 
Post and Union and the Louisiana Advertiser I have only clippings 
cvoing on in Texas; but these 


relating to the most important events 
are all very valuable to the student. From an acknowledgment 


among my papers I find that William Kennedy had access to a 


portion of these files in gathering material for his history of Texas. 
Mr. Kennedy w Mes Fe re Bea ha os Ope Atay? bandas 
Mr. iwenneady Was a “pallosopnical more than a “aetall” iistorian, 


if I may use the expression, and I find he made very little use of 


the journals. The future historian of Texas, whether his writings 





of monographs or of a complete history, must use 


such material extensively, or the time will come when he will find 


his work superseded by that of some one who does appreciate 
thein at their true value. For illustration’s sake, I trust I shall be 
pardoned in speaking of my own experience. For two years I have 


been making a special study of the navy of the Republic of Texas. 


ipers alone, | 


yrancous newspi ‘aving out all documents, 


Irom conten 





ean be gathered over a hundred pages of historical matter relating 
to the first navy of the Republic, or the one which belonged to the 
actual revolutionary period; and the amount of material has so 
appalled me that I have about decided to confine my effort to this 


first navy. Yet with all this and other valuable sources available, 
not a single historian gives the first Texas navy as much as a doze1 
pages, and some do not give it a dozen lines. The same remarks 
are applicable to many other speciai subjects in Texas history. 
Following are some complete editorials and extracts from others 
that appeared in the New Orleans papers in 1835-1836. They are 
words which inspired men to enlist for Texas, to give to Texas, and 
to die for Texas. 
From the Louisiana Advertiser of the 11th of June, 1835: 


“We have just recetved the following docum lately circulated 


in Texas; by which it appears the colonists are preparing to stand 
See | Set ean a: ee | ees ae = ee eee oe a 
tO their arms ratner ftnan submit to q militarv despotism, wnien 
Santa Anna was preparing against them. The resolutions are bold 
and decided; they seem deiermined to rescue their governor | Mex- 
ican governor of Coahuila and Texas] and take the management of 
their own affairs. We trust everything will be adjusted satisfac- 
torily, without an appeal to arms, particularly as the last resolution 


shows great moderation and temper. We are personally acquainted 
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with Dr. Archer, W. Wharton and several of the signers of the reso- 
lution, and we know them to be cool and prudent men, anxious to 
onciliate all parties—men who will never resort to arms if not 
driven by unavoidable necessity. We shall anxiously look for the 
next arrivals, as the last meeting was to have been held on the 28th 
uliimo.” 

Then follow the documents, one from the chieftancy of the 
Department of Brazos dated June 21, 1835, and signed by J. B. 
Miller; and the other an account of a meeting of the citizens in the 
town of Columbia June 23, 1835. 

Meeting of Texas svmpathizers, July 14, 1835. 

“In conformity with previous notice, a numerous and respectable 


assemblage of citizens of various States of the southwestern portion 


of the Union was held at the Arcade in this city on Friday even- 


ing, 14th inst. The meeting was organized by the appointment of 
General Felix H. Huston, of Natchez, Mississippi, to the chair, 
Colonel Wm. R. Hill, of Tennessee, and Dr. James F. Maclin, of 


Vicksburg, Mississippi, secretaries. The chair addressed the meet- 


ing in a spirited and elegant harangue, describing in a manner 


g 


exceedingly touching, the wrongs and sufferings of the people of 
Texas, and exhibiting the necessity of immediate action on the 
part of friends of civil and religious freedom in their behalf; after 
which General H. S. Foote, of Clinton, Mississippi, arose in his 
place and submitted the following resolutions, and accompanied 
them with eloquent and appropriate remarks,”’—and then follow 
lengthy resolutions of sympathy, etc. 

From the Commercial Bulletin, on the departure of the New 
Orleans Greys for Texas: 

“The Orleans Greys, or a considerable portion of the com- 
pany, which have jusi returned from the Florida Territory, appear 


] 


to be resolved upon carrying out the good work of chastising those 
who would imbrue their hands in the blood of our countrymen. A 
considerable number have joined General Green, who leaves today 
with his volunteers for Texas, and where we ardently hope they will 
find on their arrival the country in the peaceful possession of its 
rightful occupants, the enemy powerless, and a foundation laid for 
permanent peace, security and independence. They can then change 
their warlike weapons for implements of husbandry, and contribute 
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to the formation of a well ordered government, become as upright 


] 


influential citizens of Texas, as they have proved theinselves devoted 
lovers of the free institutions of the country they have left. Texas 
holds out a great field for the adventurous and enterprising popu- 
lation of our States, and soon will its vast prairies be covered with 
the ‘habitations of the thrifty and industrious, and all its vast 
resources become gradually developed under the fostering care of a 
government administered by judicious and enlightened men. Civil 
and religious liberty will prevail over the restraining edicts of mili- 


] 


intelligent people above the 


tary and priestly tyranny and raise an 
besotted ignorance and superstition that the combined efforts of a 
despotic state and church would fasten on them, and give them a 
merited rank and elevation among the powers of the earth.” 

Editorial from the Commercial Bulletin, on the news of the fall 
of the Alamo, March 29, 1836. 

“The recent news from Texas is calculated to throw doubt and 
gloom over at least the speedy disenthralment of the brave Texans 
from the power of despot and oppression. Yet, though San Antonio 
has fallen and its gallant defenders, worthy of a better fate, have 
felt the full force of savage vengeance, and given their mangled 
bodies for sacrifices to an overpowering foe, still Texas is not 
enslaved, and the very spirit which burned in the breasts of San 
Antonio’s defenders is kindled in the hearts of every tenant of the 
wood cabin and throughout the wide extent of Texas. A few such 
victories even will prove but discomfiture and death to the enemy 
himself. The disastrous fate of San Antonio will in all probability 
strengthen the cause of Texas, in producing a greater degree of 
unanimity among the Texans themselves—causing them to drop 
minor differences, and to concentrate all feelings, hearts and minds 
into one common and undivided purpose, the establishment of this 
independence upon a basis too firm to be overthrown by all the 
united forces of faction, intrigue or despotic power. 

“The oppressor will find more than one San Antonio to besiege— 
and the same bold and determined men who there proved to him 
what the sinews of but few arms can effect when exerted 1m the 
defense of civil liberty—will meet him at every step of his progress, 


contesting it inch by inch—making each success of his numerous 
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horde but a speedier and more certain prelude to his final destruc- 
tion. 

“Tt is impossible for us not to have our sympathies aroused in 
behalf of this galiant people, and earnestly to desire that they may 
issue from their present struggle for the dearest and most invaluable 
of all rights in a manner the most successful and triumphant. 

“Their cause is a good one—it is based upon the immutable foun- 
dation of natural right and justice—they are not invaders, but 
defenders of their constitutional rights, their homes, their altars. 
Who then, anxious for the establishment of free and liberal prin- 


ciples in Texas—in which will be sown those seeds that will event- 





ually lead to the revolution of the whole of besotted and benighted 
Mexico, that will not contribute his sympathies not only, but his 
might and his influence for the successful attainment of such praise- 
worthy ends. There are men who have fallen in defense of Texas” 
rials. The names of Travis, Crockett, Bowie, Milam and others 
will fall to posterity as those who nobly fought and died, martyrs 


liberty of whom history will preserve proud and enduring memo- 


to their devoted attachment to the cause of humanity and right, 
and their stern, unyielding hatred to oppression and tyranny. 

“For ourselves, we feel convinced that the recent disastrous attack 
on San Antonio, and the inhuman butchery of those who survived 
the assault, will in the end prove of signal service to the cause of 
Texas, in effecting a more determined and successful opposition 
than ever to the progress of the usurping Santa Anna. We enter- 
tain no fears as to the result.” 

Extract from an editorial in the Commercial Bulletin for March 
31, 1836: 

* * * “Tn the meantime, although we invoke no infraction of 
the treaties established and recognized between Mexico and our 
country, and would not render ourselves amenable to the laws by 
Taising troops or doing what might be regarded as violating solemn 
compacts—still we do say, that regarding the contest in which 
the Texans are engaged as a struggle for the most invaluable rights 
of God to man, a struggle against inhuman oppression and tyranny, 
they are entitled to our warmest swmpathies, our best wishes, nay 
more, to our private contributions for their deserving need.” 
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From the same paper, April 4, 1836: 
* * * “Tn the sacred cause of right, justice and humanity, 
let us then 





‘ig 

it is no time to calculate cold policy and expediency 
do something for Texas. The chivalry and generosity of Louisiana 
cannot slumber under the appeal made to them from those who are 
breasting an unnatural enemy in defense of fathers, mothers, wives, 
children and all the nearest and dearest rights of freemen. 

“Let us at least express our feelings, give of our abundance—and 
‘ing to the succor of our 





foremost as our citizens have been in fl} 
countrymen in Florida, we are confident that the same motives will 
enkindle a similar spirit, and produce, as we trust in God, a similar 
result on the plains of Texas.” 

Extract from an editorial in the Bee, April 4, 1836: 

“We feel constrained by the situation of affairs in Texas, and the 
fact that the people of the United States—and especially in Louisi- 
ana—have become deeply interested in the struggle of which that 
country is now the field, to take into consideration the propriety 
of acting upon the public mind, of calling the public atention to, 
or of soliciting through the medium of public meetings and the 
public papers, the interference in behalf of the people of Texas, of 
the people of New Orleans, or of the United States. Comparison 
of situation and claims have been drawn by the Texans between 
their situation and that of Greece, and between the present condition 
of Texas and that of the Union during the war of the revolution; 
and in the precedent found in the appeal of Greece, and which was 
the subject of the consideration of the Congress of the United States 
and which obtained much support for their cause from the people 
in this country; and in the call upon France, which obtained the 





approbation and support of the government and people of that coun- 
try, during the struggles of these States for their independence, they 
claim for Texas a right to our encouragement and support. * * * 
That they might ask aid from any power, American or European, 
or seek support by an appeal to the people of anyother nation, and 
without referring a consideration of their cause to government—with 
no less justice or propriety than ourselves heretofore, would seem 
to be evident ; and that we are bound to hear and answer their appeal 
not only by the reasoning that applies to the people of other civilized 
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nations, and with additional force to us, inasmuch as they form 
part of our own family, they are the offspring of our own hive, 
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although hitherto subjects of a foreign state, but also for that we 
have already engaged in their behalf our own sympathy and our 
support to an extent that justifies them in expecting us to continue 
that support, and we have occasioned the ambarcation of life and 
property in the cause of which our neglect at this time might occa- 
sion the sacrifice. ‘he people of Texas deserve much from the 
consideration that they have not sought the interference of the gov- 
ernment of this country on their behalf; their appeal is made only 
to the people. Their language is: ‘We know and we have endeav- 
ored to exhibit to you the justice of our cause. We are in want and 
suffering from a cruel and implacable enemy. Assuredly you are 
free to give or to lend. Will you not assist us? 

“We confess we know not of the existence of any law to the con- 
trary, and can say for ourselves that we are ready to contribute our 
share in support of their cause, which we hope will be soon and 
effectually triumphant. * * * Let the sentiment be, and may 
it be heard wherever our language may be understood or interpreted, 
Texas and Liberty!” 

Editorial from the Post and Union, April 16, 1836, and extracts 
from replies: 

“Another Texas meeting was holden last evening at the Arcade, 
but we rejoice to say that not a citizen of Louisiana officiated on 
this occasion. The officers and speakers were all strangers; the only 
person we recognized was General Felix Huston, of Natchez, who 
acted as president. ‘We listened with attention for the purpose of 
learning the condition of affairs in Texas, but no positive or accurate 
information was communicated to the meeting. There was an 
abundance of declamation about ‘honor,’ ‘glory,’ ‘revenge,’ ‘liberty,’ 
‘death’—and even ‘immortality’ was promised to those who ventured 
to aid the Texans. Whether this promise was held out, because the 
‘blood of the volunteers’ has only been spilt, we know not—in con- 
clusion we would inquire why so many ‘members of conventions,’ 
‘secretaries, ‘embassadors’ and ‘commissioners’ are absent from 
Texas at this critical juncture We expect that few believe in the 
immortality attending upon fighting. 
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“Mr. Bryan, the agent of the Texas Provisional Government in 
this city, has commenced suit and taken out a writ of sequestration 
against all the funds and property in this district belonging to the 
Provisional Government. It is very hard, in these degenerate times, 
to make ‘Patriotism’ and ‘Pocket’ meet on friendly terms.” 

Reply from a friend to Texas: 

“Will Mr. Carter [editor of the Post and Union] please inform 
us how much a certain Mexican pays him for his remarks? ‘The 
meeting on Friday was a western meeting, and we recognized some 
very respected persons among them, viz.: General Felix Huston, 
of Mississippi, General Foote, of Tennessee, and General Green. 
The patriotic citizens of the United States are well acquainted with 
the condition of affairs in Texas, if Mr. Carter is not. This Mr. 
Carter pretends to be an Irishman, but he would sell his birthright; 
he has not the soul of an Irishman. Messrs. McMullen and Me- 
Gloin, founders of the Irish colonies in Texas, are now in the city; 
all the Irish families in the grants are flying before the Mexicans, 
and now on the Texas side of the Sabine and perishing ‘for food.” 

Reply from the general agent for Texas: 

“To the cditor of the Post and Union. 

“Str: My attention has been called to a paragraph in your paper 
of Saturday evening, in which it is asserted that ‘I have taken out 
a writ of sequestration against all the funds and property in this 
district belonging to the Provisional Government of Texas.’ Such 
is not the fact; you will therefore oblige me by inserting this com- 
munication. The new government, immediately after their inaugu- 
ration into office, and before they had inspected the public docu- 
ments and contracts of this agency, and without an understanding 
with the old government, drew for $10,000, now in the Bank of 
Orleans, in favor of a highly respectable house in this city. The 
sum had been previously appropriated to, and had been anticipated 
by this agency, as it had evidently originated in a mistake from 
want of infonmation of the responsibilities here. It was my duty 
to keep these funds in bank until the executive could be apprised 
of the circumstances, and give them their legitimate destination. 
The agency is fully sustained in its conduct by all the friends 
of Texas in New Orleans, which could not be the case were 
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your remarks correct. I am fully assured of the honor and good 
faith of the present government, and the public may rely upon my 
determination to maintain, as far as possible, the credit and faith 
of the government, and warrant the confidence that the public have 
placed in my pledge of ‘he government credit. 
“Yours respectfully, 
“Wa. BRYAN, 

April 18, 1836. “General Agent for Texas.” 

From the Commercial Bulletin, June 14, 1836: 

“The Texas armed schooner, Independence, commanded by 
Charles E. Hawkins, seven days from Velasco, Texas, anchored yes- 
terday below the Point and fired a salute of thirteen guns. P. W. 
Grayson and James Collingsworth, Esqs., came in her as passengers. 
These gentlemen are clothed with full powers to negotiate with our 
government for a recognition of the independence of Texas, and will 
leave tomorrow for Washington city with that view. If Congress 
has not ere this recognized the independence of Texas, we entertain 
but little doubt as ‘to its consummation upon the arrival at Washing- 
ton of the commissioners. 

“Would that upon the joyful commemoration of our Fourth of 
July we could at the same time rejoice im the effectual recognition 
of the independence of our sister republic of Texas.” 
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BOOK REVIEWS AND NOTICES. 

The July number of the Publications of the Southern History 
Association publishes The Journal of Thomas Nicholson, a Quaker 
minister born in North Carolina about 1685; a Letter from a 
Revolutionary Officer (Captain Philip Slaughter) ; A Brief Outline 
of Governor Richard Bennett, by 1. T. Tichenor; and an essay on 
The Southern Planter of the Fifties, by Miss Louisa P. Looney. 
Besides these there are a number of book reviews and other notices. 





In view of public questions now before the American people the 
American Historical Review for July is a particularly interesting 
number. The leading articles are: The Critical Period of Eng- 
lish Constitutional History, by George B. Adams; Chatham’s 
Colonial Policy, by Hubert Hall; Territory and District, by Max 
Farrand: The Judiciary Act of 1801, by Max Farrand; President 
Buchanan’s Proposed Intervention in Mexico, by Howard L. Wil- 
son. The documents consist of the Letters of Ebenezer Hunting- 


ton, covering the Revolutionary years of 1774-1781. 





The Laws of Texas. Volume VIII, 1822-1897. Compiled and 
arranged by H. P. N. Gammel, with an introduction by C. W. 
Raines. 

This volume covers the period extending from 1873 to 1879, and 
contains 

All the General and Special Laws of the 14th Legislature, 

The Ordinances of the Constitutional Convention of 1875, 

The Constitution of 1875, 

The General and Special Laws of the 15th Legislature, and 

The General Laws of the Regular Session of the 16th Legis- 
lature. 

It would take more space than is at our command to notice even 
briefly all the important changes made in the Law of Texas during 
these years. 

The Constitution of 1869 had no special provisions regarding 
Public or Private Corporations, and charters were granted both by 
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General Law and Private Acts. In 1871 the Legislature had 
passed a general law for creating private corporations, and it was 
published, and in force, and many charters were taken out under it. 
Subsequently it was ascertained that there was no enacting clause 
to the bill. One of the most important acts of the 14th Legisla- 
ture was a curative act practically reenacting the bill of 1871, and 
further providing that all charters taken out under that act should 
be valid. The first session of this 14th Legislature also passed 
forty-seven acts for the creation or relief of private corporations. 

The most important of these was the bill for relief of the I. & G. 
N. R. R. Co., by which that company was granted twenty sections of 
land per mile of road, and immunity from taxation for twenty-five 
years, in lieu of State bonds to the amount of $10,000 per mile 
which it claimed under previous legislation. 

There were eighty-six private bills at one session, prohibiting the 
sale of intoxicants in the immediate vicinity of designated schools 
and institutions of learning. 

A general incorporation law for “Cities and towns of 1000 in- 
habitants or over” was passed. 

On March 13, 1875, the Legislature passed a joint resolution to 
take a vote of the people as to calling a constitutional convention. 
The convention was called and convened at Austin September 6th 
and adjourned November 24th, 1875. The constitution prepared by 
it was ratified by the people February 15th, 1876, and became 
operative April 18th, 1876, and has since been the organic law of the 
State, though several amendments have been made. A few of the 
many changes thus accomplished are: 

The giving of authority to the Legislature to regulate the quali- 
fications of jurors. 

The insertion in the Constitution of an entire article on Munici- 
pal Corporations; one on Private Corporations; one on Railroads. 

Very extensive provisions as to taxation. 

The creation of a new judicial system, including two courts of 
last resort; three classes of trial courts, District, County, and Jus- 
tice’s, with jurisdiction distributed among them in a manner never 
before provided in Texas. 

The introduction of “local option” and usury laws. 
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This Constitution also gives much more detailed attention to 
public school and University matters. 

On the day the Constitution went into effect, the 15th Legislature 
convened, and it set vigorously to work to adapt the body of the 
statutory law to the new organic Jaw. It passed 167 bills and 15 
joint resolutions. 

Among the most important are those organizing the new judi- 
ciary : 

A general incorporation law for railroad companies ; 

An act prohibiting usury and providing penalties for its violation; 

The creation of the Department of Insurance, Statistics and His- 

'y; 

A statute of Local Option. 

This Legislature adjourned August 21, 1876. 

The next Legislature, the 16th, met January 14th, 1879, and 
adjourned April 24th, 1879. The most important legislation of 
this session was: 

The General Assignment Law ; 

The law governing Chattel Mortgages ; 

The law giving to the Commissioner of Insurance large control 
over insurance companies ; 

The establishment of the State Normal Schools; 

Authorizing cities and towns to elect boards of trustees for their 
public schools ; 

Charging rent for enclosed public school lands, and the famous 
Bell Punch Law. 


The Special Laws of 1879 do not appear in this volume as the 


foregoing matters fill over 1500 pages, but will be given in full in 
Vol. 9. 


A volume which contains all these matters and numerous others, 


which we cannot now mention, must be of great value not only to 
the lawyer and the student of history and the growth of government, 
but also to every person who desires to be familiar with his own 


country and its laws and institutions. 
Joun C. TOWNES. 











